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Preface 


We have both been fortunate to have good teachers throughout our re- 
spective educations. To one of us, while an undergraduate student at St. 
Thomas University, political philosophy was introduced by Professors 
Rick Myers and Patrick Malcolmson. This introduction, which included 
the first reading of Leo Strauss, was deepened during graduate study at 
Fordham, through the guidance and help of Mary Nichols, Michael and 
Catherine Zuckert, and Michael Davis. While both scholars are generally 
counted as “Straussians,” the breadth of their thought, as well as their 
intellectual generosity, encouraged students to look beyond any narrow 
ideological approach. Thus, it was there also that Hegel became an object 
of study. To the other of us, Leo Strauss was introduced via the many 
hours spent in and out of class with the Canadian political philosopher 
George Grant, an ardent admirer of Strauss’s work and equally ardent 
critic of Hegel. Hegel was introduced by Grant’s colleagues Wayne Han- 
key and James Doull, the latter a relatively unknown Canadian thinker, 
who was nevertheless once described by Emil Fackenheim as “the only 
Hegelian.” Now, from a distance of some thirty years, the depth and 
rigor of their scholarship is even more impressive. Since our initial re- 
spective exposures to Strauss and Hegel, a couple of decades of intellec- 
tual ferment, and countless conversations over glasses of wine, have led 
to this present work. 

While the ancient world has its attractions, and indeed, in our view, 
though the thought of Aristotle, and especially Plato, remains the source 
of understanding out of which all subsequent western thought has 
grown, and without which none of subsequent western thought can be 
truly comprehended, we cannot accept the ancient social order in which 
such thought was born. Leo Strauss was initially attractive to us, as he 
has been to countless others, because he was unafraid to cast a critical eye 
on many of the intellectual sacred cows of modernity. His radical re- 
appropriation of ancient thought and his idiosyncratic readings of the 
history of philosophy caused us to challenge our own preconceptions 
and unexamined assumptions about the world in which we live. Ques- 
tioning whether or not democracy was simply good, or whether freedom 
and equality were, by themselves, adequate conditions for human flour- 
ishing was both challenging and exhilarating at the same time. In Strauss 
the challenge of historicism and its effects on the possibility of knowledge 
or truth was presented in a clear and provocative manner. 
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And yet, we both had long harbored an unsettling apprehension that 
this conservative critique of modernity, while justified in many particu- 
lars, was incomplete, if not simply wrong, in some fundamental way. The 
progress of women’s right alone, let alone the abolition of slavery and the 
recognition of other fundamental and universal human rights seemed to 
us such undoubted goods and so clearly products specifically of moder- 
nity that we could not ultimately remain satisfied with Strauss’s account. 
Thus, about a decade ago, we began putting together the argument of 
this book. While one of our teachers, Robert Crouse, once wisely cau- 
tioned against enshrining any one philosopher as possessing the absolute 
truth, we nevertheless believe that Hegel had a more complete account of 
the end and purpose of human life than any thinker before or since. That 
is because Hegel labored to produce a philosophic system that included 
both the objective and absolute together with the subjective elements of 
reality. Despite the many limitations of Hegel’s thought, some caused by 
the particularities of his own historical epoch or the incompleteness of his 
historical and cultural scholarship, he offered the best opportunity for 
uniting what was good about the thought of Greek antiquity (i.e., an 
account of transcendent truth and human virtue) with what was best 
about the spirit of modernity (i.e., human freedom and individual subjec- 
tivity). 

The history of Hegelian scholarship, as is well known, is a tale of 
disagreement and division. For the most part, and this began immediate- 
ly upon Hegel’s death, the camps of interpretation have been divided 
between the Left and the Right of the political spectrum. Uncomfortable 
with the absolute forms of either ideology, we instead found in Hegel a 
middle ground (we are far from the first to discover this) which offered a 
way out of the polarization of political thought, and indeed, contempo- 
rary culture wars. This reading, which owed much to the thought and 
writings of James Doull, recovered the objective side of Hegel’s thought 
while insisting on the value of his insistence on subjective freedom. That 
he took seriously Hegel’s religious thought perhaps offers a partial expla- 
nation of why Doull’s own work was not embraced in the mainstream of 
contemporary western philosophy. Rather than opposing duty and 
rights, law and freedom, or objective truth and subjective feeling, Doull 
demonstrated that Hegel’s thought brought together those opposed sides 
as not only compatible but necessary elements of the whole. From this, it 
is possible for a conservative who values the thought of Plato and his 
account of the Good to see the necessity of freedom and individual self- 
consciousness if this idea is to be manifest in the world. 

As is clear from the many references in the text to the work of others, 
we recognize that elements of this argument have been advanced by 
other scholars, both within and outside of the Straussian school and 
across various strands of the Hegelian schools. Hopefully, in this book 
we have succeeded in gathering up many of these elements and present- 
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ing them them in a way that is at once accurate and fair as well as clear 
and accessible both to non-specialist readers and to students of political 
philosophy who have an interest in the thought of both Hegel and 
Strauss. In our efforts towards clarity and accessibility, we have necessar- 
ily resisted engaging in depth many of the technical aspects of Hegelian 
thought. Given the widely divergent interpretations that surround both 
thinkers, we are cognizant that some of the interpretations we have ad- 
vanced, of both Hegel and Strauss, and some of the conclusions we have 
drawn with respect to contemporary social and political developments, 
will not go without criticism. However, at the very least, it is our hope 
that we have offered something new to the conversation and have ena- 
bled a reconsideration of one element of contemporary political philoso- 
phy. 

In addition to the debt of gratitude we owe to our own teachers, 
mentioned above, over the decade that we have been discussing and then 
writing this book, we have been helped by many people, not least many 
of our students, who have assisted with research, proofreading, and the 
kinds of arguments that inspire us to think more deeply and engage our 
own presuppositions from fresh angles. Among these many students, we 
owe particular thanks to Mark Adams, Ted Jones, Matt Dinan, Vivien 
Zelazny, Nathan McAllister, Ruthie Luff, Chelsea Ogilvie, Lacey Texamo, 
and Amanda Jardine. We have been supported throughout this process 
by our own institution, St. Thomas University, which has supplied us 
with time and funding to allow us to pursue our research. Finally, we 
wish to thank Patrick, Mary, and Catherine who, over the time we have 
been preparing and then writing this book, have moved from being chil- 
dren to teenagers and then young adults. They were at times sources of 
inspiration, or at least distraction, when it was most helpful. As many 
have learned before us, Hegel’s complexity can becoming all consuming, 
and regular reminders of the “real world” recall us to why we were 
attracted to the love of wisdom in the first place. To us, philosophy is not 
merely abstract or analytical in nature, but the means to understand the 
most profound truths of the human condition. This understanding can 
then inform the impulse to contribute to a more just and charitable soci- 
ety. 


Introduction 


In recent years much attention, both scholarly and popular, has been paid 
to the work of Leo Strauss. Born in 1899 in Hesse, Germany, to an obser- 
vant Jewish family, Strauss completed a PhD at University of Hamburg 
(1921). His subsequent studies and work in philosophy and political phi- 
losophy brought him into contact with Edmund Husserl, Martin Heideg- 
ger, Hans-Georg Gadamer, and, as we shall see, Alexander Kojeve. 
Strauss’s contributions to the field of political philosophy have been sig- 
nificant in terms of the strength and diversity of his publications ranging 
across ancient, medieval, and modern political philosophy. A strong fol- 
lowing of devoted students continue in his footsteps and his influence on 
contemporary American political philosophy has been profound. 

This influence has also been the basis for significant attacks against 
Strauss both in terms of his methodology and his perceived political in- 
fluence. Most recently Strauss has been condemned as the intellectual 
father of the neoconservative movement and the political reign of George 
W. Bush. Many of the attacks against Strauss and his students have been 
extreme and personal in nature. For example, one of Strauss’s most vocal 
critics, Shadia Drury, has gone so far as to declare, “The trouble with the 
Straussians is that they are compulsive liars.”! Allegations such as these 
have resulted in several strong defenses of Strauss as a thinker and men- 
tor.? It is not the purpose of this book to enter into that fray. We are 
neither students of American politics nor close enough to the inner circle 
of Straussians to be able to adequately comment on either. Nonetheless, 
we do believe that many of the attacks against Strauss’s work are un- 
founded, and we have been fortunate to learn a great deal from his close 
analyses of many of the West's most influential philosophic texts as well 
as from the many works of his students and associates. 

Our argument, however, is not wholly disconnected from the recent 
debate, nor is it uncritical of Strauss. One of the many judgments levied 
against Strauss and his followers is that their reading of the history of 
philosophy encourages a conservative political agenda that is elitist and 
tyrannical. We believe that these claims are overstated. Yet it is clear that 
Strauss was critical of particular trends in modernity, specifically, its em- 
phasis on individual subjectivity and unlimited freedom. The philosophy 
of G.W.F. Hegel, Strauss suggests, contributed significantly to the wrong- 
ful path of modernity. Virtue, Strauss argues, should take precedence 
over freedom in one’s private and political life. Modern people ought to 
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look to antiquity, he argues, as it provides an alternative and perhaps 
even better model of the highest human life. 

At the same time that interest in Leo Strauss has increased, there has 
been an unrelated renewed interest in the philosophy of Hegel. While 
some conservatives look to Strauss as perhaps a means to salvage the 
modern world from its ills, other scholars have re-engaged Hegel’s 
thought to determine if it might yet have any relevance to the contempo- 
rary order. While Strauss viewed Hegel’s thought as indicative of much 
that is wrong with liberalism and modernity, for many contemporary 
thinkers, Hegel’s position is not liberal enough. Hegel’s emphasis on an 
objective rational principle, the nature and power of the state, his particu- 
lar treatment of the inequality of men and women, and the necessity of 
war, all seem to suggest that Hegel’s thought is the by-product of a now 
rightly forgotten earlier age. 

Yet neither Strauss’s conservative criticisms nor those stemming from 
more liberal thinkers are fair to the fullness of Hegel’s project. Siding 
fully with neither the right nor the left, Hegel seeks to show that the 
principles of each side can only be fulfilled when they are reconciled with 
what seems to be their opposite part. Wisdom and virtue, on the one 
hand, and freedom and diversity, on the other, are mutually dependent. 

This book examines Strauss’s critique of modernity in light of Hegel’s 
philosophic defense of the same. In so doing, we hope to reveal that 
many of the virtues of the ancient world that Strauss and other conserva- 
tives have feared as lost can only properly be present when individual 
particularity and subjectivity are recognized and fulfilled. Despite the 
strength of Strauss’s critique, we will argue that Hegel’s thought regard- 
ing the nature of modernity addresses and even satisfies many, if not all, 
of Strauss’s concerns. In the process we will necessarily shed light on the 
other side of the debate. For those who would stress Hegel’s conserva- 
tism, rightly attending to Strauss’s criticisms of Hegel brings to the light 
the essentially liberal nature of Hegel’s thought. In the end, we agree 
with Hegel: virtue and freedom are not opposed, but each is necessary 
for the other. In the following chapters we will delve into the similarities 
and differences of the philosophic accounts of Strauss and Hegel. For the 
purposes of an introduction, however, we will briefly state the position of 
each, setting the stage for the debate that will follow. 


THE ANCIENT QUEST FOR WISDOM AND VIRTUE 


In determining the best life for a human being, Strauss narrows the pos- 
sibilities to two: the philosophic life and the life of ethical virtue, as exem- 
plified, Strauss says, in the life of the gentleman. Largely in agreement 
with Aristotle’s argument in the Nicomachean Ethics, Strauss suggests that 
the highest human life will be one that most appropriately uses the best 
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part of our natures.+ Insofar as reason is judged as being what most 
distinctively marks a human being in relationship to other natural beings, 
the best human life will be one that most appropriately makes use of our 
rational faculty, seeking to understand the truest of things. Initially, it 
seems that Strauss judges the life of wisdom as the best human life. 
Focused on what is eternally true, the wise person’s happiness would be 
most stable and he would be most content. However, Strauss also notes 
that what is actually best must not exist only hypothetically, but in real- 
ity. In this light, a life of wisdom cannot be the best life, for, as we shall 
see, Strauss argues that the absolute is ultimately inscrutable to a human 
intellect. As such, Strauss judges the achievement of human wisdom as 
impossible. Nonetheless, he argues, one might seek to know, and in seek- 
ing one might gain some understanding and some relative degree of 
happiness. Socrates may only know that he knows nothing, but at least 
he knows that. 

The idea that the life of the philosopher might be the best possible life 
is complicated when we recognize that the insufficiency of human nature 
makes life in a community necessary. People are not just rational beings; 
they are rational animals, and the animalistic side of human existence, 
i.e., the body, requires a great deal of care. The time and effort it takes to 
simply remain alive is time and effort that cannot be spent in contempla- 
tion. Life in a community alleviates some of this stress, but also adds 
difficulties of its own. Now, in addition to attending to the health of their 
bodies, individuals must also think about the health of their commu- 
nities, if only for the sake of their continued well-being. 

In recognizing the need for communities, Strauss argues a potentially 
second-best life emerges—the life of the kaloi kagathoi, those who are 
beautiful and good, the gentlemen. In the gentleman, Strauss argues that 
ethical activity rather than contemplation is prominent. The gentleman 
uses reason to govern himself, particularly his appetitive self, and seeks 
to assist in governing others through active participation in his city. Giv- 
en the necessity of living in community, and the emphasis that the gentle- 
man places on rational activity, the public life of a gentleman, or states- 
man, competes with the happiness of the philosopher. 

Ultimately, Strauss sides with the philosopher. While the philosopher 
will never reach the truth and, hence, will always be unsatisfied, a gentle- 
man has to serve the city he governs and he depends on the city—a thing 
that is divided and mutable—for his happiness. Such a person leads a life 
“of perpetual business, care and trouble.”> The philosopher, alternative- 
ly, serves and depends on no one, other than the truth, and is as free as is 
humanly possible.® While the circumstances of a city and the affections of 
people change and cannot be counted on, the truth, while impossible to 
fully grasp, always remains the same. The philosopher, aware of his 
progress on the path to truth, can derive pleasure, satisfaction, and hap- 
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piness from the knowledge that he is closer to the end he seeks than he 
was before.” The political life cannot afford this level of certainty. 

There is the additional question of the relative virtue possible within 
these lives, for “true happiness . . . is possible only on the basis of excel- 
lence.” 8 Political virtue, Strauss says, is qualified. A gentleman is virtu- 
ous, at least in part, because he seeks to be honored, if not by everyone, 
then at least by those capable of doing so.’ We are to understand that true 
virtue lies in doing what one ought to do, regardless of the consequences, 
and regardless of whether one’s virtuous deeds are recognized. Insofar as 
he seeks to be honored for his virtue, the gentleman is not virtuous in the 
fullest sense. The philosopher, however, seeks the good, in and of itself, 
regardless of whether his achievement is recognized by others. The true 
philosopher seeks wisdom for its own sake. 

Finally, Strauss concludes that the relative dependence of the gentle- 
man, in contrast with the independence of the philosopher, means that 
the philosopher is more likely to act properly in his relationships with 
others. Strauss writes, “Since the wise man does not need human beings 
in the way in which, and to the extent to which, the ruler does, his atti- 
tude toward them is free, not passionate, and hence not susceptible of 
turning into malevolence or hatred . . . the wise man alone is capable of 
justice in the highest sense.” 10 While we might object that the philoso- 
pher, who seems to care for nothing other than the truth, seems cold, 
Strauss suggests that this coldness is a virtue. The philosopher will be 
moved by neither sentiment nor petty desire when dealing with others. 
The gentleman, alternatively, is tied to the city so that no matter how he 
might seek to govern his desires, there is the chance that his motivation 
will be less than objective. 

In the contest between the gentleman, or statesman, and the philoso- 
pher, Strauss declares the philosopher the clear victor. Yet, he also con- 
cedes that the life of the gentleman is a more likely option for more 
people and a close second with respect to relative virtue and satisfaction. 
Moreover, Strauss understands that the habituation of the gentleman to 
virtue and the common good makes him open to the possibility of philos- 
ophy. However and crucially, Strauss also notes neither the life of the 
true philosopher nor that of the gentleman is encouraged within moder- 
nity. Instead, by accepting the main tenets of historicism, modern philos- 
ophy has jettisoned even the idea of an objective truth. All truth is now 
subjective and so all people can now be “philosophers.” !! Correspond- 
ingly, the political world’s endorsement of freedom as at the heart of 
human nature and, therefore, at the heart of justice, means that all activ- 
ities, with the exception of those that might infringe on other freedoms, 
are equally valued. All people might thus be “gentlemen.” Needless to 
say, for Strauss, these modern philosophers and gentlemen fall far short 
of the original and true form of these lives properly understood. 
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MODERN FREEDOM 


Hegel, alternatively, sees modernity as having progressed beyond the 
position of the ancient world. Recognizing the truth inherent in ancient 
philosophy, Hegel understands the place of virtue and philosophy in the 
best human life. Nonetheless, Hegel says that antiquity erred in prefer- 
ring only the objective and universal element in human nature to the 
detriment of human nature as it particularly and subjectively exists. 
While a few people, perhaps, could be satisfied in knowing that they 
have done or sought the good regardless of the demands of their more 
particular desires, most people, Hegel understands, could not. Instead, 
faced with objective demands that they act in accordance with what is 
objectively best, even if that means sacrificing all of their own particular 
aims and interests, the majority of people will find other means, often 
subversive, to satisfy their desires. 

Even further, Hegel writes that disregarding subjectivity as a neces- 
sary and even positive part of human consciousness, the ancient order 
failed to understand human nature and the best human life. Hegel agrees 
with the ancients that the capacity for thought and rational activity are 
fundamentally part of what it means to be human. Yet to recognize the 
complexity of a human life, all elements of the human nature must be 
fully accounted for. 

Modernity, Hegel argues, advances beyond the limited vision of an- 
tiquity by appreciating the role of individual subjectivity. Politically, this 
understanding is expressed in the promulgation of laws that protect hu- 
man rights. Recognizing that individuals are diverse, liberal democratic 
regimes presuppose that justice requires the free expression of these dif- 
ferences. Such regimes understand that people will choose different 
paths based on their particular talents and interests, and that most, if not 
all, of these choices will be appropriate and rational despite, and even 
because of, the differences that inspire them. In so doing, these political 
communities signal that they recognize the capacity of individuals to 
make rational choices with their freedom. 

While Strauss argues that modernity has gone too far in promoting 
subjectivity over and against the recognition of any objective good, Hegel 
disagrees. Instead, Hegel argues that modernity allows for the possibility 
of a fully actualized ethical life, a possibility, he says, that is not present in 
antiquity. Unlike the ethical life of antiquity where unreflective custom 
dominates, in modern ethical life, or sittlichkeit, Hegel, according to Allen 
Wood, describes “a rational institutional structure, whose rationality 
makes it desirable by individuals as an end in itself, and not merely as a 
means to individual good.” 1? Ethical life combines the particular tastes, 
desires, and talents of individuals with an objectively true and good or- 
der. By recognizing, protecting, and incorporating individual choices and 
preferences, modern political communities encourage individuals to rec- 
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ognize the goodness of these communities and support them. This, Hegel 
suggests, is more than “enlightened self-interest,” where one concedes 
the existence of the larger whole because it is of some benefit to oneself. 
Instead, Hegel argues that, in a modern ethical state, individual prefer- 
ences and desires are transformed or broadened such that these individu- 
als take up what is good for the whole alongside what might be good for 
themselves. 

In a liberal democratic regime, individuals perceive their true nature 
as manifested in the objective institutions and laws of their political com- 
munities. In their protected rights, they see the inherent truth of their 
subjective and particular lives. At the same time, they understand that 
they can be trusted with the execution of these particular preferences not 
because these choices are unimportant, but rather because these individ- 
uals are also rational, thinking beings. The onus is on them to reasonably 
execute their preferences. Seeing themselves in the objective order of 
their political communities, and finding themselves inherently satisfied 
therein, these individuals should also recognize the rationality and good- 
ness of their political orders and begin to see its ends as consistent with 
their own. Rather than leading to a state of decadence and corruption, 
Hegel believes that modernity can be the source of virtue and happiness. 

Although Strauss seems primarily pessimistic about the modern pro- 
ject, there are aspects of his understanding of the best life that seem more 
closely aligned with modernity than he publicly states. Moreover, Strauss 
is not entirely negative with respect to Hegel’s thought, referring to Heg- 
el in one instance as “the outstanding philosopher of the nineteenth cen- 
tury.” 13 And also noting that: “Hegel returned from the philosophy of 
reflection to the higher vitality of Plato and Aristotle.”!4 This has led 
some commentators to suggest that although subtle about his agreement 
with many modern things, Strauss was not a proponent of the ancient 
world over and against the modern.!5 We do not want to make that 
argument; instead, we will take Strauss’s position at face value. Accord- 
ing to Strauss, ancient political thought and the world that it created are 
preferred to the modern equivalent. If this is an accurate assessment of 
Strauss's thought, we believe it relies on a false dichotomy —that political 
freedom and virtue are irreconcilable. In contrast, Hegel’s view of moder- 
nity provides a more optimistic and, indeed, truer picture. For, Hegel 
agrees fundamentally with Strauss’s interpretation of the main tenets of 
ancient philosophy and, in addition, provides a foundation for the philo- 
sophic freedom that Strauss agrees is the best possible option. Yet this is a 
resolution that Strauss denies or avoids. 
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CHAPTER OUTLINE 


While we believe that Strauss and Hegel agree on many significant 
points, we also think that Hegel’s philosophy and the modern world offer 
a superior vision of human ends and human community than either that 
of antiquity or the vision presented by Strauss. Strauss may have 
endorsed liberal democratic regimes as being the best possible political 
communities; yet, philosophically, he preferred ancient thought and in- 
evitably this kind of conservatism makes its way, intentionally or not, 
into the political force of his writing. Even within Strauss’s essays it is 
relatively easy to see a conservative political pattern emerge and it is 
perhaps not unfair to draw this to the forefront given that Strauss be- 
lieved and argued that philosophy shapes the basis of our political and 
moral existences. 

For example, in a letter to Karl Lowith, a young Strauss writes, “Just 
because . . . right-wing Germany does not tolerate us [the Jews] says 
nothing against the principles of the right. To the contrary, only on the 
basis of the principles of the right—fascist, authoritarian, imperial—is it 
possible, with decency and without the ridiculous and pitiable appeal to 
the ‘unwritten rights of man,’ to protest against this shabby nuisance [i.e., 
Hitler].” 1€ While Strauss’s position seems to have moderated through the 
course of the war and his life in America, Steven Smith observes, “This 
letter has been widely discussed . . . as evidence of a strong authoritarian 
streak in Strauss’s thought. This judgment may not be altogether false.” 17 
In an essay on the crisis facing modernity, Strauss favorably describes a 
similarity between the classical view and a faithful observance of the 
Bible, writing that each agrees “that the proper framework of morality is 
the patriarchal family, which is, or tends to be, monogamous, and which 
forms the cell of society in which free adult males, and especially the old 
ones, predominate.” 18 The politically conservative conclusions that one 
might draw from such a statement are obvious. It is then not surprising 
that students or followers of Strauss have often been identified as asso- 
ciated with conservative political agendas. 1? 

In disagreement with Strauss, we will argue that Hegel’s philosophy 
offers an approach to liberal democratic politics that is in fact more con- 
ducive to the happiness and virtue of its citizens than that envisioned by 
either the ancients or by Strauss. Recognizing the true particularity of 
human nature, the Hegelian political order includes human beings in all 
of their natural diversity. In so doing, it encourages and endorses their 
rational participation within the whole. We believe that Strauss either 
misconstrued or disagreed with Hegel’s project on several important, 
and connected, grounds. The following chapters will examine Strauss’s 
position, and try to give as clear a response as possible in light of Hegel’s 
argument. 
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Although seemingly critical of Hegelian thought, it is Hegel’s thought 
as read through the lens of Alexander Kojève that Strauss finds most 
disquieting. In chapter 1 we will outline Kojéve’s understanding of Hegel 
as well as his vision of the nature of modernity. Although Kojeve, like 
Hegel, is a proponent of modernity, the account he has of the modern 
world differs dramatically from what Hegel understood. With this per- 
spective of modernity accounted for, we will explore the elements of this 
argument that Strauss disagrees with before we turn our attention in the 
later chapters to how Hegel might have potentially responded. In brief, 
Strauss argues that this account of Hegel’s philosophy unleashes human 
desire and ultimately results in an empire, the very nature of which will 
be either tyrannical or altogether unsatisfactory for human existence. As 
a result, Strauss is able to see even the nihilism of Nietzsche as a welcome 
break from Hegelian mediocrity. 

While Strauss’s particular critique of Hegel’s account of modernity is 
generally acknowledged in scholarship, in the second chapter we will 
argue that the roots of Strauss’s divergence from Hegel's thought lie in 
metaphysics rather than in politics or ethics. In our interpretation of Heg- 
el's metaphysical foundations, we are in agreement with Wood who 
argues: 


it is not as though Hegel’s social philosophy drives us back to the 
categories of metaphysics as to some source of esoteric wisdom. The 
point is rather that Hegel sees his metaphysics as the foundation of a 
philosophy that deals with the modern predicament because his own 
deepest response to the modern predicament is a response on the level 
of metaphysics . . . Hegel seeks to overcome alienation by rationally 
reconciling us to the world, comprehending a divine reason, akin to 
our own, immanent in it.29 


The primary difficulty with Strauss’s understanding of Hegel is that 
Strauss believes that Hegel envisions a wholly secular world, or a world 
where there is no recognized relationship to, or dependence on, a univer- 
sal metaphysical principle. It is our contention that Strauss’s unwilling- 
ness to accept, or at least acknowledge, Hegel’s claims about Christianity 
and Christian philosophy largely account for Strauss’s misunderstanding 
of Hegel. While Strauss accepts Kojéve’s presentation of Hegel’s “relig- 
ious” position, Strauss’s own tendency to radically separate religion and 
philosophy is what makes him susceptible to Kojeve’s arguments. 

Next, as will be discussed in the third and fourth chapters, we address 
what is perhaps the most significant criticism lodged against Hegel: that 
the perfect ethical order he argues in favor of has not yet come into 
existence. Even if we reject Kojeve’s argument necessitating the world 
homogenous state, do we not have to admit that the modern order is not 
all that ethical? In partial agreement with this critique, we argue that the 
contemporary world represents, in large part, the penultimate stage of 
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morality that Hegel describes as preceding the state of ethical life. We 
have not yet achieved, in any complete way, the highest stage of ethical 
life that Hegel depicts. However, as we will argue in the fourth chapter, 
there are indicators in the modern world that show we are progressing to 
amore ethical state, one that is closely aligned with Hegel’s vision. 

Strauss’s thought has gained considerable negative attention in recent 
years, and while many of the criticisms against his arguments are ulti- 
mately unfounded, it is possible to discern the source of these concerns. 
The conservative nature of Strauss’s thought and the seemingly un- 
bridgeable gap between the politics of the far right and far left leaves 
many of the clerics in this debate preaching only to choirs of the con- 
verted. We think that Hegel’s thought, if attended to, could serve to 
reconcile some of these estrangements, or at least assist in ensuring that 
the separation is amiable. Hegel is an unqualified supporter of modernity 
and the messiness this entails. At the same time, he believes that it is this 
world that will bring to fruition many of the most important aspirations 
of the ancients. Freedom, virtue, and philosophy, Hegel argues, are in- 
separable and one who would practically limit the first will necessarily 
concede the loss of the other two. Neither Hegel nor Strauss imagines 
that all people will use their freedom well and become virtuous and thus 
philosophic. Instead, Hegel argues that the contemporary world confirms 
that people will be drawn to lives of greater decency and enlightenment 
if given greater practical freedom, an idea with which we agree. One 
might charge that this is a naive or nearsighted thought. As Hegel, how- 
ever, tells us, “reason is the rose in the cross of the present.” ! Despite, 
and even because of, the weaknesses associated with the inevitable im- 
perfections and tremendous failings of any world at any time, we are 
given a way to see what is true and our path forward. 


AUDIENCE 


This book is primarily aimed at scholars in political science or political 
philosophy who have an interest in the work and influence of Leo 
Strauss, those who are concerned that the modern world may not be as 
conducive to virtue or true human happiness as previous eras, as well as 
those who are interested in defending the modern world. Given the pos- 
sibility that not everyone in our target audience will be as familiar with 
Hegel’s writing, we have tried to explicate our understanding of Hegel’s 
argument in as clear and jargon-free a manner as possible. While we have 
sought to clearly indicate where we stand in the recent scholarly debates 
concerning Hegelian interpretation, we have tried not to get bogged 
down in the minutiae of these debates. Instead, we indicate the various 
sides of the debates in question, explain our position, and then move 
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forward. Additionally, scholars of Hegel should find our application of 
Hegelian thought to contemporary issues to be of interest. 
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ONE 
Strauss’s Critique of Modernity 


Strauss does not write at length directly about Hegel’s philosophy. How- 
ever, in responding to the thought of Alexander Kojeve, noted left-wing 
Hegelian scholar, proponent of modernity, and Strauss’s friend, Strauss 
provides a focal point for his understanding of Hegel and his critique of 
the modern world. Strauss and Kojéve met while both were students in 
Berlin. Although Kojeve settled in France until his death in 1968, he and 
Strauss continued their friendship through correspondence until at least 
1965. Their written communication is collected in On Tyranny, a collabo- 
rative work between the two that is noted as marking the beginning of 
Strauss’s scholarly focus on the debate between the ancients and mod- 
erns. ! 

Ultimately, we will argue that had Strauss moved more fully through 
Kojeve’s interpretation of Hegel to the philosophy of Hegel himself, he 
would have been confronted with a much stronger account of the pos- 
sibilities of a philosophical and ethical modern world. Interestingly, 
while Strauss does not write at length about Hegel, he taught seminars 
devoted to Hegel’s thought, focusing primarily on The Philosophy of Histo- 
ry, but also The Logic and The Phenomenology. At least two of these courses 
were recorded. In attending to these lectures, one realizes that Strauss’s 
understanding of Hegel is, at the very least, more nuanced than what he 
projects in his published writing. However, unlike Hegel’s published lec- 
ture notes, which, for better or worse, have been significantly edited by 
his students and by later scholars, Strauss’s lectures are more free-flow- 
ing. The classes in questions are seminars and in his comments Strauss 
appears at times to be responding to seminar papers to which we do not 
have access. Correspondingly, his classes are quite interactive, and his 
train of thought is often interrupted by students’ questions, many of 
which are inaudible on the tapes. While Strauss’s graciousness in his 
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lengthy responses to his students must have been appreciated, it some- 
times means that his lectures are disjointed. The nature of the technology 
of the age also meant that the audiotapes would have to be changed 
usually mid-class, meaning that some of what Strauss was saying has 
been lost in those gaps. Access to these lectures has greatly enhanced our 
understanding of Strauss’s position; however, the above difficulties make 
it problematic to rely too heavily on these lectures alone. We have instead 
focused our attention primarily on Strauss’s published works. However, 
in instances when Strauss’s lecture comments demonstrate an important 
divergence, or more complicated understanding of Hegel than his pub- 
lished record, we have sought to note the difference in the text. 

Importantly, in the 1958 version of Strauss’s Seminar in Political Phi- 
losophy: Hegel’s Philosophy of History, Strauss says that Kojeve’s Introduc- 
tion to the Study of Hegel is “one of the most valuable [books] on Hegel of 
which [he] knows.”? Kojève is a strong advocate for a particular under- 
standing of modernity, one that he suggests is derived from a close read- 
ing of Hegel’s philosophy, particularly, The Phenomenology of Spirit. As 
Strauss’s critique of the modern world was strongly influenced by 
Kojeve’s understanding, this is where we will begin as well. 


ON TYRANNY 


The book that eventually became On Tyranny began as Strauss’s transla- 
tion of and commentary on Xenophon’s dialogue Hiero or Tyrannicus, 
which Strauss asked Kojève to review.* Kojève then proposed that the 
translation, commentary, Kojève’s response, and subsequent rejoinder 
from Strauss be published as a book.* The resulting volume, which can 
now be found with their letters to one another appended, is remarkable 
in both form and content. 

Strauss writes On Tyranny with the explicit intent to portray and cri- 
tique modern political life and provide, in contrast, an ancient alternative. 
He invites Kojève to write what he knows will be a strong, if particular, 
defense of the modern world, which Strauss then answers.” Kojeve’s 
interpretation of Hegel’s thought, although a poor account of Hegel, is 
excellent at synthesizing and distilling the modern philosophic tradition 
that Strauss finds so problematic. Strauss is aware that this reading of 
Hegel is idiosyncratic. The expanded version of On Tyranny, including 
Strauss’s response to Kojève, was published in French in 1948, in English 
in 1954, and then again revised in English in 1963. The existing lectures 
we have from Strauss are from 1958 and 1965, with natural differences in 
emphasis and explanation, but in each he presents fundamentally the 
same account of Hegel. As stated above, the account we get of Hegel in 
the lectures shows a more complicated and nuanced version than that 
presented in Strauss’s discussion of Hiero. Nonetheless, even in the last 
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revised version of On Tyranny Strauss allows Kojève to be the mouth- 
piece for Hegelianism because it is this account of modernity that Strauss 
finds so troubling. On Tyranny deliberately sets the ancient and modern 
positions side by side, and although Strauss gets the final word, we have 
the sense that, as readers, we need only examine the arguments as pre- 
sented and determine which is superior. 

In its opening pages, Strauss writes that the modern world, and mod- 
ern social science in particular, cannot recognize tyranny despite the 
presence of the most explicitly tyrannical regimes.° Having relinquished 
the quest for any objective truth, outside of the realm of empirical evi- 
dence, questions of the relative goodness or badness of a regime are no 
longer possible. Value judgments are as inappropriate as they are unsci- 
entific, leaving the modern world in a position whereby it can no longer 
condemn bad rulers or bad states. This reality renders the subjects of such 
regimes vulnerable, and without any external political or moral support. 

Strauss is not ultimately hopeful about the prospect of eradicating 
tyranny from the political landscape, suggesting instead that it is an inter- 
minable problem of human nature.’ Still, he argues one should seek to 
understand the nature and causes of tyranny so as to try to avoid its most 
debilitating effects.® Strauss believes ancient political thought, particular- 
ly that of Xenophon’s Hiero, is the clearest window for a modern individ- 
ual to the nature of tyranny. In Hiero, as Strauss presents it, Xenophon 
takes up the modern or Machiavellian position on tyranny, but with the 
clear eyes and judgment of an ancient writer.? 

Hiero consists of a conversation between the tyrant, Hiero, and the 
poet and possibly wise man, Simonides. Hiero, we learn, is so unhappy 
that killing himself seems like the only solution. In search of love, Hiero 
turns to his citizens who display more fear and hatred than love. Fortu- 
nately, Simonides has a fix. All Hiero has to do is become a beneficent 
ruler, one who looks to the well-being of his citizens, thinking of them as 
comrades rather than as potential threats and enemies. As a result, Simo- 
nides claims that Hiero might gain the love of his subjects and the whole 
world. The ostensible topic of Hiero’s and Simonides’s conversation re- 
volves around what life is to be preferred, that of the private person or 
that of the tyrant. However, to say that the book is about the desirability 
of tyranny, whether ancient or modern, is misleading. While Hiero is 
explicitly about whether the life of a tyrant or private person is best, 
Strauss, through his commentary and “Restatement,” indicates that all 
forms of political life are in some fashion tyrannical.!° As such, the real 
question of On Tyranny is whether the life of politics or the life of philoso- 
phy is the best life, with the suggestion that the ancients chose the latter 
while the modern world chooses the former. 

Even this, however, is not really (or not only) what is at stake in On 
Tyranny. For in framing the question in this fashion, one assumes that a 
philosophic and political life are incommensurable, thereby presuming 
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that the nature of wisdom and truth is such that it is ultimately incompat- 
ible or unattainable for a human being whose nature dictates life in a 
polis. As such, On Tyranny is about the essence of human beings and the 
truth itself. Strauss believes that our understanding of these things is at 
the root of the debate between ancients and moderns. 

The fullness of truth, according to Strauss, is ultimately beyond the 
realm of human thought. As infinite and eternal, truth is seen as incom- 
patible with the limitations of a finite human mind. The only option for a 
human being who seeks the happiest possible life is to live as isolated as 
possible from the multiple distractions of his finite existence, for the sake 
of focusing as closely as possible on the Absolute itself. It is in response to 
Strauss’s interpretation of Hiero that Kojeve most clearly delineates the 
modern possibility that he understands to be the basis of human satisfac- 
tion. 

Contrary to those who, like Strauss, argue that there is an unbridge- 
able divide between the infinite nature of truth and the finite nature of 
human beings, Kojève argues that the truth makes itself manifest in and 
through time by means of human activity. The truth is not external to 
human life, but rather exists and is revealed only by means of human 
thought and action: “If Being creates itself (“becomes”) in the course of 
History, then it is not in isolating oneself from History that one can reveal 
Being. . . . In order to reveal Being, the philosopher must . . . participate in 
history, and it is not clear why he should not then participate in it active- 
ly.” 11 Kojeve’s argument that the truth is made manifest in human history 
means that there is no necessary divide between the life of the philoso- 
pher, or the best life, and that of the politically active person, or even, as 
Kojève notes, the tyrant. Instead, it is only by means of political activity 
that the philosopher is motivated to seek the truth and ultimately confirm 
the correctness of what he understands. We shall see this argument 
worked out in more detail shortly through Kojeve’s Introduction to the 
Reading of Hegel. Although Kojeve’s argument in this respect bears some 
similarity to that of Hegel and, indeed, he claims it is Hegelian, Kojeve’s 
account departs from Hegel’s on several important points. 

In On Tyranny, Kojève argues that along with the satisfaction that 
comes from the completion of a project, all political struggle is derived 
from the desire for honor or the recognition of “one’s eminent human 
reality and dignity.” 12 The fact that political life is primarily motivated by 
a desire for recognition does not, Kojève argues, detract from its value or 
virtue. Instead, Kojève says that a person gains confidence in his under- 
standing of the truth when this truth is validated by others: “It is only by 
seeing our ideas shared by others . . . or accepted by them as worth 
discussing . . . that we can be sure of not finding ourselves in the realm of 
madness.” 13 Further, Kojève writes, a philosopher would not be satisfied 
with the confirmation of his thoughts by a select few, as such a group 
would share common prejudices that could prove detrimental to their 
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common project. 14 Instead, a person in search of wisdom must take him- 
self to the marketplace where he can be confronted with as many and as 
diverse a set of minds as possible, so as to test his theories adequately. 15 
The philosopher, being human, seeks recognition and the desire for rec- 
ognition furthers his quest for truth. Desiring recognition and the quest 
for wisdom are not in competition, but complement each other. All hu- 
mans, Kojève says, desire recognition, and achieving recognition of the 
correctness of their thoughts confirms to the philosophers that they are 
on the right path. 

As such, the philosopher seeks to have his understanding confirmed 
by as many individuals as possible. In agreement with Strauss, Kojève 
notes that the recognition of the philosopher must come from people who 
are considered capable of fully appreciating his worth.!6 As such, the 
philosopher will seek to make as many people as possible worthy of 
recognizing his true value; the philosopher will become a teacher and 
subsequently enter the political arena, either as an educator of the ruler 
or as a beneficent tyrant.!” The recognition of people from a single state 
among many, however, would still be insufficient. If the desire for recog- 
nition speaks to some inherent truth about human beings, then it is only 
properly expressed and fulfilled when all humans everywhere are recog- 
nized and similarly recognize one another. The philosopher statesman 
would seek not just to rule his own community, but would want to ex- 
tend the boundaries of that community to an empire or, as Kojeve terms 
it, a world homogenous state. Only a community that embraces all of 
humanity is capable of fully expressing the truth of human life and satis- 
fying its most significant desire for recognition. 18 

The modern tyrannies that prompted Strauss to reexamine the nature 
of ancient tyranny in the hopes of awakening the modern world to its 
crisis, are instead, according to Kojève, proper expressions of a move- 
ment to a world homogenous state: “Simonides describes the ‘ideal’ tyr- 
anny, [and] one finds that what might have appeared utopian to Xeno- 
phon has nowadays become an almost commonplace reality.” 1? In this 
community, Kojeve argues, people will be finally and fully satisfied. 


KOJEVE ON THE PHENOMENOLOGY OF SPIRIT 


Kojeve describes the desire for recognition as the basis for self-conscious- 
ness and ultimately human happiness. While this argument is outlined in 
his responses to Strauss in On Tyranny, a more detailed foundation for his 
argument is found in his treatment of Hegel’s Phenomenology of Spirit. It is 
on what he takes to be the strength of Kojeve’s interpretation that Strauss 
overlooks the fullness of Hegel’s thought as a more adequate defense of 
the possibilities of modern life. 
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Kojeve’s account of the Phenomenology of Spirit identifies desire as the 
means and end of self-consciousness, for, as he notes, “[it is] Desire that 
generates Self-Consciousness. The human reality —is, finally, a function 
of the desire for ‘recognition.’”?° The nature of desire, rather than the 
capacity for thought, Kojève argues, defines human beings in the Hege- 
lian account. Thought alone cannot adequately demonstrate an individu- 
al’s true nature, for in abstract contemplation, one actually loses con- 
sciousness of oneself by contemplating something else.?! Alternatively, 
when an individual desires something, he is aware of his desire and 
himself, thereby becoming an object for his thought.?? Further and im- 
portantly, according to Kojève, when someone recognizes himself by 
means of his desire, he gains the opportunity to know his true nature. 
Desire, he writes, is a longing for what one does not have and its presence 
indicates the fundamental openness of human nature.*3 In confronting 
desire, people face their insufficiency and mortality. By means of the 
work that momentarily sustains them, they demonstrate or confirm their 
identities as beings that negate and will be negated. By transforming the 
rest of the natural order just as their own nature will be transformed and 
negated, individuals confirm their understanding in the world. Kojeve 
writes, “the profound basis of Hegelian anthropology is formed by this 
idea that Man is not a Being that is in an eternal identity to itself in Space, 
but a Nothingness that nihilates as Time in spatial Being through the 
negation of this Being—through the negation or transformation of the 
given.” *4 For Kojève, human nature is defined by the understanding that 
there is nothing essential about human nature; human beings are beings 
with the capacity to recognize the non-being that is their essence. Hu- 
mans demonstrate this understanding of non-being by the negating activ- 
ity of their work in the natural order. 

Kojeve explains that one cannot immediately achieve this level of self- 
awareness. As noted, this process begins when individuals recognize 
their desire; immediate desires, however, are satiated in the consumption 
of external objects. Once these types of desires are met, individuals lose 
sight of themselves again and, instead, become defined by the object that 
just satisfied their need. Self-consciousness, alternatively, requires that 
one know oneself as an autonomous being, distinguished from all other 
things. To achieve this, Kojève says, the individual has to desire to be 
desired by another.* In doing this, a person becomes conscious of him- 
self in an ongoing desire that is never satiated. The individual’s true 
nature is, thereby, brought to his attention. In other words, when he 
receives recognition, or the desire of another, the object that becomes the 
focus of his thought is the other person animated by desire, the very same 
desire that animates his own being. In contemplating the desire of an- 
other, he comes to know himself. Kojève says, “To desire Being is to fill 
oneself with this given Being, to enslave oneself to it. To desire non-Being 
is to liberate oneself from Being, to realize one’s autonomy, one’s Free- 
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dom. . . . Desire must be directed to non-being—that is, toward another 
Desire, another greedy emptiness, another I.”2° The desire that is contem- 
plated presents the same openness or emptiness that defines human na- 
ture. In contemplating this desire, one finally contemplates one’s own 
being, thereby achieving self-consciousness. 

There is, however, the problem of making oneself desirable. Accord- 
ing to Kojève, in the earliest stage of human development, the solution 
lies in the willingness to differentiate oneself from all other animals, in a 
willingness to face one’s own death.*” Early humans demonstrate their 
worth by confronting the true nature of their beings and through seeking 
combat with another. This initial confrontation is unsatisfying as both 
combatants are either dead or one has surrendered and did not achieve 
his goal, but is at the same time not suitable to recognize the other’s 
worth, being, himself, worth so much less.?8 This leads to the pivotal 
relationship, for Kojève, of the master and the slave, wherein the slave, in 
the moment of his greatest fear and the process of work, truly recognizes 
and accepts the nothingness that will be his death. He thereby gains a 
consciousness of himself that is necessary for the progression and eventu- 
al end of history.?? 

The slave is a slave because he fears death. In the work that he does 
for his master, he discovers the nature of freedom. Transforming the 
products of nature for the satisfaction of another, the slave denies his 
own desires, thereby transforming himself. He knows he will someday 
die and his fear of death is initially his motivator. However, he ultimately 
operates not out of biological necessity, but rather in response to knowl- 
edge: “By acting, he negates, he transforms the given, Nature, his Nature; 
and he does so in relation to an idea . . . in relation to the idea of a 
Master—i.e., to an essentially social, human, historical notion.” 30 The slave 
comes to understand the relationship between the desire that is his na- 
ture and his capacity for freedom. The fundamental openness of desire 
that is at the heart of human nature also reveals that nature as free. In 
gaining freedom from biological desires, the slave gains the capacity to 
desire a full manifestation of his being in the world.*! He desires free- 
dom, and in this journey he further seeks to transform his social and 
historical situation by means of his work so that, eventually, there are no 
longer any slaves. 

Kojève and Strauss both agree that for Hegel, the desire motivating all 
progress is the desire for recognition, a phrase that they suggest is synon- 
ymous with Hegel’s understanding of freedom: “for the desire to be ‘rec- 
ognized’ in one’s reality and in one’s eminent human dignity . . . is 
actually . . . the ultimate motive of all emulation among men and hence all 
political struggle.” 3? When this desire has been fully realized, all people, 
according to Kojève, will accept their mortality and face the necessity of 
their deaths. Living in a state of authenticity, they are the appropriate 
objects of desire for others.33 Put differently, all people will achieve a 
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state wherein their worth and value as autonomous and complete indi- 
viduals can be recognized by all other autonomous and complete people 
by means of legally protected rights and freedoms.*4 Having reached the 
stage of their highest development, all people are recognized as such and 
given the appropriate freedom to self-govern as their mature sensibilities 
now dictate. 

Kojeve further argues that human beings will only achieve the satis- 
faction that they desire within a world homogenous state. If human be- 
ings are only satisfied when their individuality is universally and objec- 
tively realized, they will not be satisfied until the state guaranteeing their 
rights and freedoms is a state that encompasses all possible citizens. 
Kojève writes, “By fully realizing individuality, the universal and 
homogenous State completes History.” 3 Kojève projects the eventual re- 
alization of the perfect empire, wherein all, or at least most, people are 
recognized as autonomous bearers of rights and correspondingly em- 
brace the principles of the world regime. Kojève further argues that his 
vision is one that is being realized, for in On Tyranny, Kojève notes that 
utopian states such as those envisioned by Xenophon’s Simonides are 
actually commonplace, citing Salazar’s Portugal as an example.*6 


STRAUSS’S ANCIENT CRITIQUE OF MODERNITY 


As we shall see in the following chapters, Kojève’s interpretation of Heg- 
el is difficult to uphold in light of the full scope of Hegel’s thought. Yet it 
is not on these grounds that Strauss disagrees with Kojève. Instead, 
Strauss disputes Kojéve’s account of human nature and its satisfaction, 
using this disagreement as the springboard from which he goes on to 
critique modernity more broadly. By implicitly accepting Kojeve’s ac- 
count of Hegel, Strauss’s critique of Kojève gives one the false impres- 
sion, intentional or not, that Strauss is responding to Hegel’s philosophy 
in and of itself. Strauss makes four substantial arguments against this 
Kojeve/Hegel hybrid. In brief, Strauss contends that human nature will 
not be satisfied by Kojéve’s account of freedom, the more particular de- 
sire for recognition, or the world homogenous state. Finally, Strauss pin- 
points historicism as the problematic foundation for all of modern 
thought, particularly that of Hegel. We will look at each of Strauss’s 
criticisms in turn. 


Freedom and Passion 


The virtues that Strauss has in mind are those of Aristotle’s Ethics, 
wherein the gentleman is described as possessing a life that is second 
only to the philosopher’s in terms of its goodness and happiness. From 
this perspective, seeking to understand the nature of truth and goodness, 
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and attempting to act in a fashion that corresponds with this understand- 
ing, is the means to human virtue and happiness. In contrast, the empha- 
sis of the modern world on freedom denigrates all conceptions of duty 
and is destructive of the possibility of human virtue, and Strauss re- 
marks, in modernity “freedom gradually takes the place of virtue.” 37 The 
prevalent understanding of freedom in the modern western world, 
Strauss explains, is based solely in passion, and is divorced from any 
rational determination of what is good or bad. As a result, one can no 
longer meaningfully speak of another’s virtue because freedom means 
that all potential activities must be counted as equal; no action can thus 
be decided on as more virtuous than another. The only conceivable virtue 
or, more aptly, value that might be universally acknowledged as good is 
the recognition and protection of one’s innate freedom. Conceived as 
such, Strauss argues that human rights provide only an arbitrary moral 
foundation. He says, “Modern man is a giant in comparison to earlier 
man. But we have to note that there is no corresponding increase in 
wisdom or goodness. . . . Nothing can be said about the right use of that 
immense power. Modern man is a blind giant.” 38 

Strauss contrasts modern liberalism with the liberal person of the an- 
cient world: 


the man who behaves in a manner becoming a free man comes to sight 
primarily as a liberal man in the sense articulated by Aristotle. He 
knows that certain activities and hence in particular certain sciences 
and arts—the liberal sciences and arts—are choiceworthy for their own 
sake, regardless of their utility for the satisfaction of the lower kind of 
needs. He prefers the goods of the soul to the goods of the body. Liber- 
ality is then only one aspect of, not to say one name for, human excel- 
lence or being honorable and decent. 3° 


The properly liberal or free man, according to Strauss, is a person who 
escapes from the compulsion of his passions and desires. Rather than 
being enslaved by the finite nature that defines his body, he governs it 
with an eye to what is eternally right and good. In the ancient world, 
Strauss argues, the truly free individual was capable of governing him- 
self in view of what was objectively best. Practically speaking, this meant 
distancing oneself as far as was possible from the pleasures of the body, 
recognizing that these pleasures are temporary and more often than not 
serve to distract from the purer pleasures of the soul. One might recall the 
image that Socrates offers in the Republic of individuals, who like cattle, 
are ever feasting with their heads focused on the ground, thereby never 
experiencing the beauty of the heavens that would be available to them if 
they would only look upward.“ More specifically, Aristotle delineates a 
host of ethical virtues, arguing that the most important element for hu- 
man happiness is to be habituated to what is properly pleasant (virtue) 
and away from what is painful (vice). Of the ethical virtues, those that are 
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most explicitly concerned with the body—courage, which moderates 
one’s fear of death; and temperance, the moderation of physical desires — 
are dealt with first, signaling the need to direct one’s concerns to the soul 
rather than the body.#! Although the philosopher is constrained to live in 
his body, he is independent of it, and as self-sufficient or as free as is 
humanly possible. Strauss writes, “The wise man alone is free.” # 

Additionally and important to note in light of our critique of Strauss, 
in On Tyranny, Strauss suggests that a practical or political freedom is 
also important. Strauss identifies the best possible regime as a regime 
wherein the rule of law allows for a degree of freedom not possible in a 
tyranny. Knowing the law, citizens or subjects are freed from the fear of 
arbitrary intrusions into their lives. Correspondingly, where the law does 
not speak, these individuals are free to determine themselves. As Strauss 
notes, virtue that is freely chosen is truer than coerced virtue. * 

In contrast, Strauss suggests that, for moderns, being free means being 
free from all obligations, and having rights requires having no corre- 
sponding duties. While Aristotle suggested that lawmakers should seek 
to cultivate at least a habit of virtue in their citizens, the modern legislator 
seeks only to recognize and protect rights with as little reference as is 
possible to what one might rightly do with one’s freedom. This is the 
heart of the “last man” notion that so distinguishes the modern account 
of freedom from the ancient view. The modern man is a last man, it is 
argued, because there is very little that distinguishes him from any other 
animal. Unlike the ancient philosopher, or even the gentleman, the last 
man is concerned only with the maintenance and pleasure of his body, 
and given the mutable nature of the physical realm, these bodies can be 
pleased in any number of ways. 

Interestingly, Strauss comprehends that Hegel’s understanding of 
freedom transcends the position that being free means being able to do 
whatever one wants. He insists instead, throughout his lectures, that free- 
dom for Hegel consists of doing what is rational.*4 Explicating this princi- 
ple, he says, with some accuracy, that acting reasonably, for Hegel, 
means obeying the law. When a student in the class points out that laws 
are never wholly reasonable, Strauss, again with accuracy, says that Heg- 
el of course understood that not all laws would be wholly rational. How- 
ever, he concludes the explanation by saying this “is a very obscure 
point: Hegel’s general tendency to assume a convergence of the is and the 
ought conceals [the] problem.” * Strauss leaves the impression that Hegel 
has no fully reasonable account as to why freedom lies in the obedience 
of laws, indicating instead that Hegel does not sufficiently take this up, 
relying instead on his claim: that what is, is as it ought to be. Most trou- 
bling in this exchange is that Strauss does not attempt to explain Hegel’s 
point that the actual is rational, but instead says, “Somehow Hegel as- 
sumes the convergence of the is and the ought, and this assumption is 
proven as sound by his philosophy of history because it proves that 
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history is rational.” 4° One is left with the impression that Strauss takes 
this “proof” as being less than satisfactory. 

One of the reasons Strauss does not more fully engage with Hegel’s 
argument concerning the rational nature of freedom stems from his 
understanding that Hegel argues that the progress of history depends 
predominantly on human passion, specifically that of the world-histori- 
cal individual. Strauss reads the account of Hegel’s world-historical indi- 
vidual very narrowly, asserting that the interests that drive such a person 
to seek to change his society “are the passions, the irrational passions.” 47 
Correspondingly, in his 1965 lectures on the same topic, Strauss, explain- 
ing how the world-historical individual does not know the larger end to 
which his acts proceed, says that such individuals never look to the com- 
mon good, but only to their own interests.48 Although Strauss later ad- 
mits that Hegel understands not all acts in history are rational, some 
being due to contingency, others to the perverse or wrong decisions of 
actors, in speaking of the ill effects of the activity of the world-historical 
figure, no such moments are admitted. Instead, Strauss incorporates all of 
the activity of the world-historical individual within Hegel’s definition of 
rational, including and perhaps especially, clearly criminal and horrific 
acts, saying, “when we look at history we see that these world-historical 
individuals treat human beings all the time as mere means and therefore 
they are utterly immoral. Thus we are presented with the paradoxy that 
the rationality of the historical process exists not despite the immorality, 
but by virtue of that immorality. A most shocking teaching!” 4? While 
Strauss understands that Hegel claims that his account of freedom is one 
that is inclusive of and dependent on rational activity, he indicates that 
the means Hegel espouses, selfish passion, cannot be conducive to any 
rational end. Thus elsewhere he says, “Hegel’s fundamental teaching re- 
garding the master and slave is based on Hobbes’ doctrine of the state of 
nature.”°° And “The right order may have been as loftily conceived by 
Hegel as it was by Plato, which one may doubt. It certainly was thought 
by Hegel to be established in the Machiavellian way, not in the Platonic 
way: it was thought to be established in a manner which contradicted the 
right order itself.” 51 If the course of history allows for and even necessi- 
tates the selfish pursuit of human desires, it seems to make no sense to 
assume that at the end of this quest, individuals will be willing to put 
their own selfish pursuits aside for the sake of the common good. As 
such, the freedom that Hegel’s philosophy aspires to will be as bogged 
down in irrational desire as that understood by Hobbes. In the chapters 
that follow we will address how Hegel’s understanding of human desire, 
and its place within his idea of an ethical community, differs from this 
portrayal. 
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The Desire for Recognition 


Strauss’s second but connected point of disagreement with Kojeve’s 
view of political life is whether recognition, even universally granted, 
will sufficiently satisfy human beings. According to Strauss, it is the phi- 
losopher, not the citizen, who has the happiest life, and Strauss, unlike 
Hegel and Kojeve, does not think these two types can be coterminous. 

Kojeve, in agreement with Hegel, argues that our political reality is an 
objective confirmation of what is understood as true.>* The reconciliation 
of thought with politically active living further confirms that what is 
subjectively believed about human beings is true of their objective reality. 
For, “the philosopher cannot give up on pedagogy; in fact, the ‘success’ 
with his philosophical pedagogy is the sole ‘objective’ criterion of the 
truth of the philosopher’s doctrine: the fact of his having disciples. . . . Is 
his guarantee against the danger of lunacy.” 5 Kojève argues that there is 
a necessary dialectic between the political world that people are a part of 
and their capacity for self-consciousness. The solitary individual, work- 
ing in isolation from all others, cannot achieve wisdom. Even the philoso- 
pher is subject to the need for recognition. When he desires wisdom, the 
philosopher also knows that his understanding of the truth requires its 
confirmation by other thinking beings.°4 The philosopher requires the 
community not merely for his philosophical well-being but also for his 
intellectual satisfaction. 

While recognizing a dialectical relationship between reason and de- 
sire, Kojeve clearly emphasizes desire over reason as fundamental to hu- 
man nature. It is only when a person confronts his nature as essentially 
defined by desire that he recognizes the openness of his being and his 
fundamental freedom. Even Kojéve’s philosopher seeks wisdom not for 
its own sake, but for the recognition that will follow from being wise. He 
writes, “nothing prevents us from asserting that, when ‘Socrates’ commu- 
nicates with others and exercises his virtue publicly, he does so not only 
for the purpose of testing himself but also (and perhaps even above all) 
for the sake of outward ‘recognition.’” In achieving “wisdom,” Kojeve’s 
philosopher knows the essential truth—human beings exist in a state of 
utter freedom with the only limit being the recognition of this truth by 
others. 

Strauss disagrees. First, the philosopher and the citizen, or gentleman, 
are not the same people. Kojeve’s argument that the life of wisdom is 
necessarily a political life is premised, according to Strauss, on the idea 
that the highest thing to know is the self (or human nature).° If the end 
of one’s knowledge includes human things, then one should be able to 
find confirmation of these truths in and through human life. If we accept 
Kojeve’s point that the highest of things is human life, and knowledge of 
this life is indeed fully possible, then it is also possible for the life of the 
wisest person to correspond with the life of the citizen as both have the 
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same object of interest. Not self-sufficient, human beings are constrained 
to live in political communities. If a human life is the highest object of 
thought, then there is no reason for the philosopher to not also be the 
perfect citizen. 

Strauss alternatively argues that as the philosopher is “chiefly con- 
cerned with eternal beings or the ‘ideas,’ and hence also with the ‘idea’ of 
man, he is as unconcerned as possible with individual and perishable 
human beings and hence also with his own ‘individuality,’ or his body, as 
well as with the sum total of all human individual human beings and 
their ‘historical’ procession.” °° Not seeking to understand himself as a 
particular person, but rather focusing on that which is eternal, the philos- 
opher must distance himself as far as possible from the everyday con- 
cerns of the city and its members. Although the human soul is as close to 
the transcendent as possible, and therefore something the philosopher 
strives to understand, the closer this soul moves to perfection, the less it 
is like any particular human being.” Aristotle, therefore, writes that no 
human actually wishes for his friends to become gods, because at this 
point they could no longer be his friends.5* Moreover, as we will see in 
the next chapter, Strauss argues that the difference between what is meta- 
physically true and what is physically apparent is such that, while hu- 
mans are perhaps able to understand something of their own natures and 
ends, they will not be able to garner any conclusive knowledge of the 
most important of things. He writes, 


knowledge of the ends of human life . . . is knowledge of what makes 
human life complete or whole; it is therefore knowledge of a whole. 
Knowledge of the ends of man implies knowledge of the human soul; 
and the human soul is the only part of the whole which is open to the 
whole and therefore more akin to the whole than anything else. But 
this knowledge—the political art in the highest sense—is not knowl- 
edge of the whole . . . Men are . . . constantly tempted to force the issue 
by imposing unity on the phenomena . . . Philosophy is characterized 
by the gentle, if firm, refusal to succumb.” 


While the philosopher seeks knowledge of the highest things, he knows 
that this knowledge is always incomplete. Therefore, the philosopher 
lives in a limbo-like existence. Necessity confines him to the political 
community and the limited knowledge that he can thereby gain, but this 
world and its knowledge are not his actual concern. Subsequently, his 
real desire for wisdom will never be met. Ultimately, for Strauss, the life 
of the philosopher may be the same as the life of the political philosopher, 
but the political philosopher is not a politician and may not even, proper- 
ly speaking, be a very good citizen. Strauss’s philosopher cannot be satis- 
fied by political and civil recognition of his personhood. His only satisfac- 
tion, argues Strauss, is found in wisdom, something that is unattainable 
within the political world and often in conflict with politics. While a 
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gentleman, one who seeks the secondary life of ethical virtue, is initially 
at least motivated by the desire for honor and seeks to be recognized by 
some, Strauss suggests that few people have the souls of gentlemen. 

Interestingly, Hegel’s position shows some similarity to the argu- 
ments of both Kojève and Strauss. Like Hegel, Kojève argues that the 
phenomenal world is a means to knowledge. While Kojève limits the 
possibility of what can be known to the natural and human realms, Hegel 
believes that the existence of historical phenomena can be a means to a 
fuller awareness of the nature of Spirit itself. Hegel’s argument suggests 
that our political existence can reveal human nature and thereby the 
shared nature of Spirit. This is possible, according to Hegel, because Spir- 
it manifests its nature in the development of human consciousness. While 
Strauss would disagree with the idea that a particular human life is ca- 
pable of revealing the nature of the divine in any full way, Hegel’s 
thought does concur with Strauss’s in that he sees the need for philoso- 
phy to extend beyond the particular to the universal. 


World Homogenous State 


Kojeve posits the world homogenous state as the ultimate outcome of 
Hegel’s political thought. Importantly, Strauss understands that the 
world homogenous state is not the ethical community to which Hegel 
himself points. However, in his 1958 lectures, Strauss seems to accept that 
the global community projected by Kojeve is the logical and necessary 
outcome of Hegelian thought when applied in the modern era. Unfortu- 
nately, there is a break in the audiotape leading up to Strauss’s remarks 
on Kojève and so we do not know what it is explicitly about modernity 
that Strauss believes makes Hegel’s idea of particular and differentiated 
ethical communities an implausible option; however, his comments indi- 
cate that it is in reference to the disintegration of the constitutional mon- 
archies and the emergence of purely popular governments. Exactly why 
Strauss believes that only a world homogenous state would be the logical 
development or only alternative to the constitutional monarchy present- 
ed by Hegel is left unsaid. However, Strauss does say that in the idea of 
the world homogenous state Kojève “presents the . . . solution as the 
transformation of Hegel which is indispensible” and “what Hegel groped 
after was a universal state.” 60 

Strauss disagrees with Kojève, if not Hegel, on the point that human 
aspirations will be satisfied by a world homogenous state. The fullness of 
this disagreement is revealed in Strauss and Kojeve’s correspondence on 
Xenophon’s Hiero. In Hiero, a discussion about the life of a tyrant turns to 
a discussion about the relative value of the political life versus the philo- 
sophical life. Central to the argument is the comparative nature and 
worth of love versus admiration. It is here that we most clearly see 
Strauss’s disagreement with Kojeve on the value and credibility of a 
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world empire. On the question of love and admiration, Strauss says to the 
extent that the philosopher cares for either, he would always choose ad- 
miration over love. Alternatively, Strauss argues that the political person 
who is at the heart of Kojéve’s interpretation of Hegel seeks not “recogni- 
tion” but rather love, or at least, Strauss tells us, this is the view of Xeno- 
phon’s Hiero. Love, Strauss says, is based not on what one has done, but 
rather on the fact that one is. A person loves what is his own regardless of 
what other traits, admirable or despicable, the object of his love might 
have. A mother is supposed to always love her children regardless of 
what they accomplish. Admiration or honor, however, is granted on the 
basis of what one has accomplished. People are properly honored only 
when they are honorable. Comparing admiration to love, Strauss says, 
“Admiration is as much superior to love as the man of excellence is to 
one’s benefactor as such. . .. Love has no criteria of its relevance outside 
of itself, but admiration has.”°! Being honorable depends on excellence 
and very few people, Strauss argues, are capable of the virtue that would 
make them truly worthy of the honor of others.® Further, he says, the 
person who bestows honor must be worthy of doing so. This person must 
be capable of judging one’s characteristics as honorable and, thus, he 
must be of a similar nature. In contrast, when people crave love, they are 
not concerned about the nature of the source, merely the effect. Just as 
there will be few honorable people, there are just as few people who are 
worthy of granting this honor. 

While Strauss ultimately believes that honor is not the desired end of 
the truly excellent person or the philosopher, he also says that it is an 
important (if not necessary) mechanism for encouraging people to begin 
their paths to excellence. In a particularly Strauss-like demonstration of 
this argument in Xenophon’s Hiero, Strauss writes: 


The wise man is as self-sufficient as is humanly possible; the admira- 
tion which he gains is essentially a tribute to his perfection, and not a 
reward for any services. The desire for praise and admiration as distin- 
guished from the desire for love is the natural foundation for the pre- 
dominance of the desire for one’s own perfection. This is what Xeno- 
phon subtly indicates by presenting Simonides chiefly as interested in 
the pleasures of eating, whereas Hiero appears to be chiefly interested 
in the pleasures of sex: for the enjoyment of food, as distinguished from 
sexual enjoyments, one does not need other people. © 


By showing his preference for food, Simonides demonstrates that he is 
suited to the life of virtue and ultimately philosophy. This life is one 
wherein the greater a person’s excellence, the fewer compliments he re- 
quires by the small number of people capable of bestowing them. More 
than the desire for recognition, the philosopher desires wisdom regard- 
less of the honor granted and in spite of the fact that the truly philosophic 
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soul knows that there will be next to no one with whom he can share his 
accomplishments. 

Unlike Strauss, Kojève argues that the political person, wanting to be 
recognized for his true worth, seeks honor, not love. Accepting that this is 
true for a moment, Strauss still rejects the possibility that this person will 
be satisfied with the world homogenous state. Such a community implies 
mutual universal recognition or the admiration of everyone for and by 
everyone else. The existence of such a community, Strauss argues, re- 
quires either the dubious possibility that everyone has attained wisdom 
and excellence or, and more likely, that the possibilities for human excel- 
lence have been so diluted that everyone is capable of achieving it. 
Regardless, Strauss does not agree that the tyrant is motivated by the 
desire for honor and he does not imagine that most people are gentle- 
men. Instead, Strauss believes that tyrants and most other human beings 
seek love, and this selfish obsession has a negative impact on virtue. 6 As 
there would be little reason for anyone to seek true excellence in a world 
homogenous state, such a community, Strauss suggests, would be a very 
dreary place to live. We can perhaps more easily see Strauss’s point in 
Kojeve’s account of the “last man.” Kojève writes: 


In the final state there naturally are no more ‘human beings’ in our 
sense of an historical human being. The ‘healthy’ automata are ‘satis- 
fied’ (sports, arts, eroticism, etc.) and the ‘sick’ ones get locked up. As 
for those who are not satisfied with their ‘purposeless activity’ (art, 
etc.) they are the philosophers (who can attain wisdom if they ‘contem- 
plate’ enough). By doing so they become ‘gods.’ The tyrant becomes an 
administrator, a cog in the ‘machine’ fashioned by automata for autom- 
ata. 6 


In seeming response, Strauss says, “it is perhaps possible to say that the 
universal and homogenous state is fated to come. But it is certainly im- 
possible to say that man can be reasonably satisfied with it. If the univer- 
sal and homogenous state is the goal of History, History is absolutely 
‘tragic.’” 6&7 

According to Strauss, the implementation of the world homogenous 
state would only occur at the hands of a tyrant, an ironic conclusion 
given that the world state, for Kojève, arises from a desire for freedom. 
Whether Strauss thought that this tyranny would most likely exist in the 
form of the explicit terror experienced under Hitler or Stalin or the more 
benign, but, in his view, similarly destructive, kind of tyranny envisioned 
by Tocqueville is unclear. What is clear is Strauss’s belief that in such a 
state, no one, not even the tyrant, could ever be satisfied or happy. 

In those developments that Kojève would likely see as progress, such 
as the pressures of globalization and the creation of the European Union, 
Strauss would presumably view as detrimental to human satisfaction 
and/or doomed to failure. The homogenizing effects of globalization 
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point not to a more complete realization of justice or human happiness, 
but rather to the lowering standards of each. In such a world, the pos- 
sibility of true virtue and philosophy is diminished, for each depends on 
proper habituation. Instead, left to the fulfillment of their desires, most 
people will fulfill those desires that are most immediately pleasant. 


Historicism 


Hegel argues that human knowledge, as a whole, develops historical- 
ly. Just as children must learn basic math before they learn calculus, 
Hegel argues that human consciousness progresses in time to a greater 
and greater awareness of the true. However, in looking back over the 
grand sweep of history, Strauss does not see a progressive development 
in human understanding, or any fundamental improvement in social and 
political orders. Instead, Strauss argues, history offers us nothing but 
chaotic change: “To the unbiased historian, ‘the historical process’ re- 
vealed itself as the meaningless web spun by what men did, produced 
and thought, no more than by unmitigated chance—a tale told by an 
idiot.” 68 Strauss concludes that the “great advancements” of science and 
liberal democratic regimes have not led to creating more thoughtful and 
virtuous people. Having achieved greater and greater freedom from the 
limits of nature and law, human beings have sought to primarily fulfill 
their base and, most often, corrupt desires. Strauss argues that this devel- 
opment is the logical outcome of Hegel’s philosophy. 

Strauss outlines this development within the discipline of political 
science. Aristotle claimed that political science was the master of all prac- 
tical sciences because it determined the proper scope of human activities 
on the basis of what was thought to be most conducive to a good human 
life.© In contrast, modern political science can no longer speak of the 
good or the bad. Science must be value free, refraining from making 
normative claims about better or worse activity and, instead, occupying 
itself with the task of measuring quantifiable behavior. Strauss connects 
this development directly to Hegel: 


Hegel’s demand that political philosophy refrain from construing a 
state as it ought to be, or from teaching a state how it should be, and 
that it try to understand the present and actual state as something 
essentially rational, amounts to a rejection of the raison d’etre of classical 
political philosophy. The attempt to replace the quest for the best politi- 
cal order by a purely descriptive or analytical political science which 
refrains from ‘value judgments’ is, from the point of view of the clas- 
sics, as absurd as the attempt to replace the art of making shoes... 
[with] a museum of shoes made by apprentices, or as the idea of medi- 
cine which refuses to distinguish between health and sickness. 7? 


The political philosopher is replaced by the statistician who measures 
human activities, but is never able to tell whether the activities in ques- 
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tion are good or bad. According to this argument, if a person can only 
understand the period in which he lives and is unable to grasp any abso- 
lute truth, the political philosopher’s role becomes to collect historical 
data. However, no judgments can sensibly be made about whether the 
collected results are good or bad. 

This account of Hegel is only partially correct. Hegel does say that the 
role of the philosopher is to understand what is rather than what one 
might wish would be.”! In this, however, Hegel is far from arguing for a 
value-free political science. Hegel’s point, instead, is that the political 
world we create and inhabit takes up the nature of Spirit and the nature 
of the good in and for itself. As such, the current world as well as those 
that preceded it, and those that will follow it, are rational expositions of 
the truth. This does not mean that these political orders are perfect or that 
every element of their existence is reasonably defined. Political life will 
always admit of the contingencies that pervade the finite world. Howev- 
er, insofar as they exist, they are rational, something even Plato would 
agree with and the role of the philosopher is to discern what is rational 
within them. 72 

In his lectures, Strauss allows these points, indicating to his students 
that in saying that the actual is rational, Hegel is not thereby saying that 
everything that exists is therefore rational. The accidental, the contingent, 
the immoral, and criminal are all present, Strauss says, in Hegel’s account 
of the end of history.”9 It is only the decisive or fundamental acts that are 
rational, he claims. However, even allowing for these caveats, Strauss 
remains unconvinced of Hegel’s account of history’s reason. In some re- 
spects it is Hegel’s recognition of the place of chance in history that 
Strauss finds problematic. Strauss suggests that when things do not pro- 
ceed rationally within history, Hegel gives himself a rather convenient 
out. For example, Strauss writes, “Look at Hitler’s program; look at his 
obsession with the Jewish question . . . [F]or the Germans, and especially 
for the Jews in Germany, this accident was not a marginal thing but 
decisive in importance. There is a certain inhumanity in this way of look- 
ing at things.” 74 Hegel, Strauss implies, can merely chalk such atrocities 
up to accident and wait for the next rational development that proves his 
thesis. If this account of history is rational, then reason must be immoral. 

In addition to the difficulties that Strauss has with Hegel’s specific 
account of history, he finds even more problematic the influence that 
Hegel’s thought has on subsequent philosophers. Although Hegel could 
not convince the philosophic world that he had seen the absolute mo- 
ment of history and thus truth, he did convince the philosophers that 
followed him that all knowledge is historically determined. 

The political results of this philosophic temperament are necessarily 
diverse. Ancient philosophy demanded that the virtuous seek a rational- 
ly understood common good, thereby leading Socrates to declare that a 
just person seeks the good of all, harming neither his friends nor his 
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enemies.” In ancient thought, while determining what might be good 
within a given set of circumstances may have been difficult, if not impos- 
sible, there was at least the general acceptance that such a good existed, 
and that it should govern one’s actions. The authentic existentialist has 
no such basis for his relationship with others. 

The statement that all truth is historically relative is equivalent to 
saying that there is no absolute truth. However, to say that there is no 
truth is to say that this statement is in fact the only truth, and the person 
who understands this fact has a claim on wisdom or authenticity. This 
person lives every moment understanding that there is no meaning be- 
hind or in front of his activity except what he determines for it. Accord- 
ing to this argument, the majority of humans live in the false security 
provided by the facade of their historical situation. The truly authentic 
person needs no such illusions. Such individuals may decide to be chari- 
table to those unable to withstand the pressures of their angst or they 
may not. In the end, the decision is theirs, and political life is left without 
any determinative philosophic guide. Speaking of Heidegger who, for 
Strauss, defines existentialism, Strauss says: 


There is no room for political philosophy in Heidegger’s work, and this 
may well be due to the fact that the room in question is occupied by 
gods or the gods. This does not mean that Heidegger is wholly alien to 
politics: he welcomed Hitler’s revolution in 1933 and he . . . praised 
national socialism long after Hitler had been muted. . .. We cannot help 
but hold these facts against Heidegger. Moreover, one is bound to mis- 
understand Heidegger’s thought radically if one does not see their inti- 
mate connection with the core of his philosophic thought. 76 


Regardless of what one thinks of Heidegger’s association with National 
Socialism, Strauss clearly saw a direct line with the nihilism associated 
with postmodern thought and the political horrors of the twentieth cen- 
tury. 

More than just being naive or incorrect, Hegel’s philosophy, for 
Strauss, has to be seen as philosophically and politically destructive. Heg- 
el’s work destroys not only the possibility of the best human life—the life 
of the philosopher—but also the possibility that most humans might live 
even fairly good lives. Semantics such as these no longer make sense. 
Strauss seeks to point human beings in general, or at least those who are 
noble, in a better direction. Rather than looking to the future, according 
to Strauss, individuals should look to the past. Insofar as the truth is 
eternal, and the ancient world was not plagued with the historical prob- 
lems of the modern, then one might derive an alternative and even super- 
ior way to think and live from the ancient account. 77 

Despite Strauss’s obvious preference for things ancient, he also writes 
sympathetically about the work of Nietzsche, a philosopher firmly rooted 
in the tradition of existential thought and perhaps the first influential 
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thinker to transform Hegel’s historicism to the more radical version that 
Strauss describes. Accepting the relative nature of all truth, Nietzsche 
argues that this understanding is destructive to most people: “individual- 
ity . . . shaken, and left without any sure belief in itself; it sinks into its 
own inner being, which means here only the disordered chaos of what it 
has learned, which will never express itself externally, being mere dogma 
that cannot be turned to life. Looking further, we see how the banishment 
of instinct by history has turned men into shades and abstractions.” 78 
Seeing the potentially disastrous consequences of this position, Nietzsche 
seeks to find a philosophic foothold for human beings, a foothold that has 
a value not just as a philosophic system, but also for life. 

Nietzsche suggests it is the work of great individuals to consciously 
seize the historically constructed nature of truth and consciously build 
historical horizons themselves in order to reinvigorate human belief and 
activity. The basis for such a creative enterprise is left, however, delibera- 
tively vague, and as Strauss writes, “We can do no more than allude here 
to the difficulties that afflict his situation. I have in mind . . . whether he 
did not . . . try to find a sufficient theoretical basis for a transhistorical 
teaching or message.””? If there are no universal and transhistorical 
truths, it is unclear where one is to find the foundation for the walls of 
Nietzsche’s new horizons. 

Regardless of Nietzsche’s radical relativism, Strauss finds his thought 
to be a hopeful response to the problems perceived in Hegel’s emphasis 
on the philosophy of history. By confronting and revealing the fully rela- 
tivistic nature of history, Nietzsche, Strauss tells us, demonstrates that the 
foundation for human life cannot come from a study of history. Whether 
intended by Nietzsche or not, the result of his thought, according to 
Strauss, is an ancient one: in order for the individual to find truth, he 
must turn from the study of history, which has revealed itself as mere 
convention, to nature — forgetting that, from Nietzsche’s perspective, “na- 
ture” must be just as mythical as the possibility of a progressive history.®° 

Choosing the relativism of Nietzsche over the teleological historicism 
of Hegel would appear to be an odd choice for a thinker like Strauss to 
make, particularly when Strauss himself notes that Nietzsche’s clarifica- 
tion of historicism as radical relativism concludes in the existentialism of 
Heidegger. And yet, Strauss suggests that despite this ultimate result, 
Nietzsche’s thought is preferable to the radical historicism that Strauss 
perceives Hegel’s philosophy creating. For, as Strauss consoles: 


[T]here is no reason for despair as long as human nature has not been 
conquered completely, i.e., as long as sun and man will still generate 
man. There will always be men who will revolt against a state which is 
destructive of humanity or in which there is no longer a possibility of 
noble actions and great deeds. They may be forced into a mere nega- 
tion of the world homogenous state, a negation not enlightened by any 
positive goal, into a nihilistic negation. While perhaps doomed to fail- 
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ure, the nihilistic revolution may be the only action on behalf of man’s 
humanity and the only great and noble deed that is possible. 81 


We are left to speculate what the nature of such a revolution might look 
like and what Strauss thinks the consequences of such an event will be. 82 

Strauss seeks to lead the reader back to what he considers is firmer 
ground, where human virtue rather than license determines one’s intel- 
lectual, social, and political life. By studying political philosophy, rather 
than the history of political thought, Strauss believes the individual will 
be led to understand that the very problems he grapples with—the justice 
of war, the relevance of the family to the state, the problem of political 
apathy —are the very questions that all political philosophers have tried 
to understand and answer. And, “if the fundamental problems persist in 
all historical change, human thought is capable of transcending its histor- 
ical limitation or of grasping something trans-historical. This would be 
the case even if it were true that all attempts to solve these problems are 
doomed to fail and that they are doomed to fail on account of the “histo- 
ricity’ of ‘all’ human thought.” Ultimately, Strauss suggests that the 
emptiness of nihilism, and perhaps even the political terrors that this 
philosophic position accepts, may be what is required for human beings 
to be shaken from the lull that a surfeit of historical understanding has 
encouraged in them. 

Strauss perceives the plight of the modern world with pessimism; 
humans have embraced absolute freedom as their end and, as such, per- 
ceive any external limitation on their activity as arbitrary. Further, 
Strauss pinpoints Hegel as the source of this error. Strauss finds Hegel’s 
historical thesis so destructive that he takes solace in the very corruption 
that breeds his desperation; the nihilism of the modern age may result in 
such politically destructive acts that human beings will be forced to con- 
front the political philosophy that they have so unquestionably accepted. 
This critique and the possible solutions suggested by Strauss only hold, 
however, if Hegel’s philosophy does not contain a response to the prob- 
lems that Strauss sees as emanating from modernity. We contend that 
Hegel foresaw the problems that Strauss’s interpretation of his thought 
points to and, further, that Hegel suggests an alternative solution. 

Agreeing with Strauss, we are concerned by Kojeve’s easy acceptance 
of actual tyrants. And, like Strauss, we find the image of Kojève’s last 
men, or automata, disheartening if not terrifying.5+ Agreeing with 
Kojève, however, we are put off by the seeming “aristocratic prejudice” 
that Strauss’s small philosophic circle suggests. And with Kojève, we are 
disheartened by Strauss’s affinity to an ancient world wherein only a 
handful of individuals were deemed worthy of political and civil rights. 
The problem, however, lies in the dichotomy that Strauss has con- 
structed. 
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Ultimately, Strauss’s return to the ancient world, or Kojeve’s world 
homogenous state, are not the only options open to us. Hegel’s philoso- 
phy, although misappropriated by Kojève, if read in full, offers another 
alternative—an alternative that does not see merely a debate between the 
ancient and modern world, but rather, a way to reconcile the best ele- 
ments of each. In brief, we intend to show that the strengths that Strauss 
perceives in the ancient world are present in Hegel’s account and, at the 
same time, the advantages that Kojève (and even Strauss) inevitably re- 
garded as being present in liberal democratic states are further solidified 
and supported by Hegel. For as Stanley Rosen, a student of both Strauss 
and Kojève, writes of Hegel, “every effort is made to preserve the wis- 
dom of the ancients. If this wisdom is transformed in its ascent to a 
higher level, it nevertheless transforms by its presence the character of 
modern wisdom as well.” ® In Hegel’s account, modernity is not opposed 
to antiquity but rather incorporates the strengths of the ancients and 
reconciles these to itself. 
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TWO 


Faith and Reason 


The Strauss-Kojeve debate focuses on a perceived conflict between antiq- 
uity and modernity. The ancient world, Strauss understands, is superior 
to the modern in that it seeks to orient human beings within a larger 
whole, directing their attention to an objective good. Kojève alternatively 
embraces modernity as a purely secular enterprise wherein the only ob- 
jective truth is the progress of human activity in history. In framing the 
debate in this way, ancients versus moderns, Strauss and Kojeve over- 
look a very important middle ground, or what Hegel considers the center 
represented by Christianity. 

Hegel interprets Christianity as reconciling the strengths of the an- 
cient and modern worlds, for in it, he argues, knowledge of objective 
truth is reconciled with individual freedom. Hegel thereby describes 
Christianity as “the religion of truth and the religion of freedom.” ! Hegel 
argues that by means of the revelation of the natural order, the Bible, and 
finally, Christ, Spirit demonstrates the fullness of its nature to human 
beings. In so fully making itself manifest, Spirit enables the completion of 
philosophy or the attainment of wisdom. Further, as a result of this 
knowledge, people are able to will what they objectively desire and 
achieve the type of freedom only contemplated by the ancients. 

It must be clearly stated that the Christianity referred to by Hegel is 
widely regarded as unorthodox, at best. In his separation of representa- 
tional religion from the concept of the Absolute, Hegel raises many ques- 
tions regarding what is left of the religious dogma of that particular faith. 
His account is certainly quite different from many contemporary forms of 
Christianity, particularly in their conservative forms. Yet there is inesca- 
pable evidence in Hegel’s writings, and particularly in his Lectures on the 
Philosophy of Religion, delivered late in his life, that much of the traditional 
representational language of orthodox Trinitarian Christianity is consis- 
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tent with his philosophical position. For the purposes of this argument, 
the extent of Hegel’s divergence from orthodoxy (whatever that may be) 
is not our concern. What is essential, however, is whether Hegel affirms 
the existence of a transcendent first principle that is not reduced to hu- 
man self-consciousness. While recognizing the strength of the argument 
that focuses on the development of self-consciousness in humanity, we 
will argue that Hegel also posits a transcendent principle that is the end 
of this development for human beings. * 

By providing an objective basis for modern manifestations of individ- 
ual freedom, Hegel understands Christian theology as serving a founda- 
tion for modern political life. As Hegel says: 


To posit . . . principles of freedom is to assert that they are true because 
they cohere with the innermost self-consciousness of human beings. 
But if in fact it is reason that discovers these principles, then, to the 
extent they are genuine . . . it has their verification only in virtue of the 
fact that it traces them back to the cognition of absolute truth . . . but 
this cognition must be carried out fully and must go right back to the 
ultimate analysis . . . but if it does go right to the ultimate ground, it 
arrives at what is recognized as the highest, or as God. 3 


According to Hegel, the western world’s emphasis on subjectivity, free- 
dom, and equality emerges from the Christian understanding of the Ab- 
solute, saying of Christianity, “Before God all humans are equal. This 
comes to consciousness for the first time here and now, in the speculative 
and negative [elements] of the infinite anguish of love; herein lies the 
possibility and the root of truly universal justice and of the actualization 
of freedom.” 4 Exactly what Hegel means in this quotation will be taken 
up in greater detail later in this chapter. Suffice to say, it is our argument 
that it is these principles that Strauss finds distasteful about modern po- 
litical life. 

Strauss, closely following Kojève, rejects the argument that Hegel’s 
thought is compatible with a Christian account. In brief, he charges that 
Hegel takes God out of religion. Strauss writes: 


For Hegel the historical process was a rational and reasonable process, 


a progress, culminating in the rational state. . . . Christianity is the true 
or absolute religion, but Christianity consists in its reconciliation with 
the world. . . . It is complete secularization. . . In the case of Hegel we 


are indeed compelled to say that the essence of modernity is secular- 
ized Christianity, for secularization is Hegel’s conscious and explicit 
intention.° 


Kojeve puts it more boldly: 


According to Hegel, one can realize the Christian anthropological ideal 

only by “overcoming” the Christian theology: Christian Man can really 
become what he would like to be only by becoming a man without 
God— or if you will a God-man. He must realize in himself what at first 
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he thought was realized in his God. To be really Christian, he himself 
must become Christ. ® 


In agreement with much contemporary scholarship, both Strauss and 
Kojève argue that Hegel reduces Christianity to a purely human enter- 
prise, such that the absolute, understood as an objective and universal 
entity, is reduced to elements of human reason.” 

Strauss thereby rejects the possibility that Hegel’s account is ultimate- 
ly compatible with Christianity or, perhaps more importantly for him, a 
life of faith more broadly. He further suggests that Christianity, at least as 
it is taken up in modern philosophic accounts, undermines the possibility 
of a genuine philosophic or ethical life for most people. The assumption 
that human beings are by nature free suggests to Strauss, and indeed to 
many moderns, that there are no proper limits on human behavior. And a 
fundamental equality among humans means that acts of excellence are 
unnoticed or discouraged. In Strauss’s account, Machiavelli, Hobbes, and 
Nietzsche show the result of the Christian principles that Hegel identifies 
in a clearer light. By unleashing individual subjectivity, Christianity be- 
comes, in essence, a religion that ultimately undoes itself. Insofar as hu- 
mans are free and equal, Strauss’s argument suggests, there can be no 
external limits placed on their behavior and categories such as good and 
evil are rendered meaningless. 

Hegel, however, offers an alternative perspective. Spirit, as explicated 
by Hegel, is free by its nature, and its unfolding in the natural world 
makes possible a radical equality wherein the finitude of human nature 
might be made commensurate with the infinite. Freedom and equality, 
rather than detracting from the objectivity of truth and the possibility of 
human excellence, are instead the means to, and indeed elements of, the 
absolute good that Strauss’s philosophers sought. 

In making this argument, we seek to show not that modernity necessi- 
tates Christianity, and we should all thereby be Christian, but rather that 
Christianity as the representational form of the concept of absolute relig- 
ion, as Hegel understood it, necessitates modernity, thereby underlining 
modern ethical life even if, as citizens, we do not consciously take it up as 
our end. In elaborating upon Hegel’s philosophic exposition of the Chris- 
tian argument, we further seek to demonstrate that many of the objec- 
tions that Strauss raises against Hegel’s philosophy can be answered if 
one understands this foundation. First, however, it is necessary to clarify 
Strauss’s opposition to Hegel’s argument. 
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STRAUSS AND RELIGION 


Faith or Reason 


In a number of places, but most clearly in his essay, “Progress or 
Return,” Strauss argues that either philosophy, as understood in the an- 
cient sense, or theology, is required if the modern world is to overcome 
what he believes is its current crisis. By asserting the existence of a divine 
and immutable order, both philosophy and theology provide human be- 
ings with an intellectual and moral foundation to govern their actions. As 
Strauss says, the biblical community “has been assigned a place; right- 
eousness in obedience to the divinely established order, just as in classical 
thought justice is compliance with the natural order; to the recognition of 
elusive chance corresponds the recognition of inscrutable providence.” 8 
Importantly, Strauss holds that a life of faith is a positive option for 
humans, and he argues against those who attempt to logically demon- 
strate the non-rational nature of this choice. 

Yet, he also says that no one can be a citizen of both Athens and 
Jerusalem, for “No one can be both a philosopher and a theologian nor, 
for that matter, some possibility of both.”? The difficulty, according to 
Strauss, is at the same time philosophical and ethical. Philosophically, 
Strauss argues, faith and reason are irreconcilable. Religious belief re- 
quires unquestioned obedience to inscrutable first principles. In another 
essay Strauss says, “an omnipotent God who is in principle perfectly 
knowable to man is in a way subject to man, insofar as knowledge is in a 
way power. Therefore, a truly omnipotent God must be a mysterious 
God.” 10 The most important things must just be believed. The true philos- 
opher, alternatively, can never leave anything unquestioned, and so 
could not be satisfied by articles of faith. Having reached the limits of his 
natural knowledge, a philosopher would then hold the Socratic ground 
of only knowing that he does not know. He would not take as true tenets 
of belief that which could neither be rationally demonstrated nor under- 
stood.!! 

In addition, Strauss argues that the Bible and ancient philosophy have 
different and even opposing ethical stances. The magnanimous individu- 
al, a virtuous person who knows his own worth and is confident that his 
achievements are the work of his efforts, serves for the Greeks as the 
highest ethical human type.!* The biblical suppliant, alternatively, is 
aware of both his insufficiency and guilt. He subsequently recognizes his 
absolute dependence on God’s inscrutable mercy as the sole cause of any 
possible goodness in him.' A pagan Greek is conscious that he is honor- 
able; an adherent of biblical religion views humility as the appropriate 
ethical stance. 

Describing Greek morality as “heartless” in comparison to its biblical 
counterpart, Strauss argues that the Greeks did not recognize the value of 
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the biblical virtues, and perceived them as detrimental to the best human 
life.14 Biblical morality depends on recognition of one’s fault and guilt. 
Knowing oneself as guilty is to understand oneself as having committed 
a crime and therefore as prone to error and weakness. 15 The potentially 
magnanimous person might thereby be caught in a prison of self-doubt if 
not self-hate, and, not recognizing his worth, would be unable to do the 
great things that he is capable of doing. 16 According to Strauss, the ethics 
of the Bible seem to directly oppose the ethical life promoted by ancient 
philosophers. Interestingly, this is also the argument made by Nietzsche, 
albeit somewhat more hyperbolically. 17 

This picture is further complicated when one notes that neither Plato 
nor Aristotle believed the ethical life to be the best life, but instead, 
crowned the contemplative life of philosophers with the highest honor. 
Strauss perceives this to be in direct contrast to the prominence of ethics 
in the Bible for, he argues, the life of contemplation ultimately lessens the 
claims of ethics. 

As we saw in the previous chapter, Strauss says that philosophy is 
antithetical to human community or the place of one’s ethical activity. 18 
Living in a community, while necessary for the sake of one’s physical 
well-being, is at the same time a distraction from the proper object of 
thought. Communal life requires that we pay attention to the people who 
surround us. Ensuring that the demands of one’s political community, 
friends, family and physical self are met leaves little, if any, time to con- 
template the nature of Being. If true, the real philosopher must strive to 
distance himself as far as possible from these worries and, thus, from the 
life of practical virtue, which, by its nature, is concerned with human 
beings as perishable creatures in contingent situations.!? Tanquay ex- 
plains, “the theoretical and contemplative attitude is in fact a fundamen- 
tal trans-social, transpolitical, and we would dare say in accord with the 
spirit of Strauss, a trans-moral attitude. The gaze with which the philoso- 
pher looks at the world is a gaze indifferent to the distinction between the 
beautiful and the ugly, good and evil.” 20 

Readers of Plato and Aristotle will note how idiosyncratic an interpre- 
tation this is of ancient philosophy, particularly in light of Plato’s por- 
trayal of Socrates as continuously interested in questions of morality and 
Aristotle’s significant works on ethics. It is also important to note that 
Strauss argues that the philosopher, desiring the good, desires its mani- 
festation in the world around him. He encourages its representation, in 
the form of virtue, in the souls that he deems to be fertile ground for its 
development. The philosopher seeks to create “good” people, as a way to 
further reflect on the nature of the Good, if only in a partial and contin- 
gent form.*! Moreover, as we have seen, Strauss understood the second 
best life to be that of the gentleman, a person who strove to live a life of 
ethical virtue. As life in the polis is necessary, the rule of gentlemen is 
preferable to any of the alternatives. Hence, Strauss does not deny the 
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importance of ethics. He does argue, however, that ancient philosophy 
necessarily has only a secondary interest in ethics. 

Unlike ancient Greek philosophy, Strauss says that biblical faith raises 
to preeminence the ethical. Starting from a point of subservient obedi- 
ence, the faithful should not be concerned about the life of the mind; they 
must do as they are told. Strauss points to the story of the Garden of Eden 
and the forbidden fruit that, if eaten, would grant knowledge of good 
and evil. Interpreting these passages, Strauss concludes, “Man is not 
meant to be a theoretical, a knowing, a contemplating being; man is 
meant to live in childlike obedience.” ?? Once this first law is broken and 
the metaphorical fruit has been eaten, the pursuit of knowledge and 
understanding becomes an unfortunate but necessary activity. Even then, 
however, knowledge is sought and directed to the service of God. 
Thrown out of the natural paradise, humans are forced to labor and must 
find the path back to righteousness. The pursuit of knowledge in this 
account is a necessary evil. 

Further, Strauss argues that, in contrast to the philosopher, a faithful 
person’s ethical activity is a necessary and direct result of his beliefs. 
One’s faith is demonstrated by recognizing guilt, and in consequent acts 
of repentance. Faith in divine mercy brings with it necessary and new 
ethical virtues, such as charity.?3 While the Greek philosopher is always 
aware that he does not know, and his prudence dictates caution, if not 
inactivity when attempting to put “theory” into practice, if one has faith, 
one will be certain. While particular circumstances may not always dic- 
tate a clear line of activity, for the faithful the larger end, or the good that 
one intends to secure, will always be apparent. Knowing the higher com- 
mand, the faithful direct their hearts in the pursuit of this end.” Finally, 
faith in a merciful God results in forgiveness. Whatever he has done, 
trusting in God’s mercy, the faithful person is righteous. There is no 
reason to hesitate in action, for it is the purity of one’s heart that is 
important.* All of these things lead to what Strauss describes as the 
“majesty of moral demands” for the faithful.?6 

It is clear to those who have read Strauss, that of the two cities, Athens 
and Jerusalem, he has chosen Athens. This is particularly evident in his 
interpretative lecture on Genesis. Strauss distinguishes between how one 
should read the Bible versus how one should read works written by 
human authors in a similar tone to Machiavelli.2” Other books, Strauss 
argues, should be approached with the intent to question and analyze 
what is written so as to reveal the author’s intent while, perhaps, going 
beyond his thought to understanding the theme as a whole. The Bible, 
however, being the work of God, “has to be read in a spirit of pious 
submission, of reverent hearing.”?8 And yet, when Strauss proceeds to 
read Genesis, he does so with the disclaimer that, as a scholar and even as 
a man of science, he can neither prove nor disprove the existence of an 
omnipotent God and thus, “[is] reduced to a state of doubt in regard to 
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the most important question. We have no choice but to approach the 
Bible in this state of doubt.” ?? Like other works, scholars must seek to 
understand the Bible, as opposed to having faith in the literal meaning of 
its words. One might note how Strauss formulates this argument. It is in 
“his capacity as a scholar,” that Strauss reads the Bible, putting aside the 
possibility that as a faithful Jew, he might approach the Bible differently. 
Yet, given what he says is the incompatibility of a life of faith with a life 
of reason, there would seem to be a tension that he believes the human 
mind cannot successfully overcome. Elsewhere, Strauss says, “By saying 
that we wish to hear first and then to act to decide, we have already 
decided in favor of Athens against Jerusalem.” 30 

Moreover, as a result of the type of philosophy Strauss pursues, the 
unbridgeable chasm that he envisions between the things of philosophy 
and the things of faith widens; Strauss’s understanding of the relation- 
ship between the metaphysical and physical lends itself to a particularly 
anti-metaphysical form of philosophy. Strauss argues that human knowl- 
edge begins in the experience of the phenomenal world.*! By a process of 
induction the individual seeks to draw universal conclusions. The type of 
universal truth, however, that a person can thereby understand is limited 
to what is universally true of the “given whole.” Strauss describes what 
can be known: “the whole which is permanently given, as permanently 
as are human beings, the whole which is held together and constituted by 
the vault of heaven and earth and everything that is within heaven and 
earth and between heaven and earth.” 32 In other words, the philosopher 
seeks knowledge of the natural order and the “universal” principles that 
can be derived from this. Rather ironically then, given Strauss’s criticism 
of modern philosophers whose arguments do not allow for knowledge or 
even the existence of a metaphysical first principle, Strauss’s own philos- 
ophy is similarly limited. 

While Strauss indicates that such a cosmology is insufficient for the 
purposes of wisdom, pointing out that Plato knew that one had to move 
beyond the heavenly to a super-heavenly place, it is also apparent that 
Strauss did not think that such a transcendent position could be 
achieved.* He thereby attributes to Aristotle the understanding that the 
principles that direct our political and practical lives are distinct from 
those principles that are purely theoretical.*4 Ethical life does not depend 
on any metaphysical foundations. Instead, humans discern their proper 
end by investigating human nature and determining which activities will 
result in human happiness. Strauss limits human knowledge to the phys- 
ical and mutable realm of nature, leading Rosen to note that in Strauss’s 
thought, “On the central point . . . there seems to be little difference 
between the ancients and the moderns.” 3 

This, however, is a strange argument for Strauss to make about Aris- 
totle. Practical wisdom, Aristotle argues, is knowledge about contingent 
and variable things. Insofar as human beings partake in the realm of 
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contingency, practical wisdom includes understanding the best life for a 
human being.*° Theoretical wisdom, alternatively, concerns itself with 
the eternal and immutable. The best human life will overcome these ap- 
parent divisions in knowledge, for humans are not merely contingent, 
but also partake of the divine via their rational souls.3” Humans are both 
particular and objective beings, and these two elements are dialectically 
involved in human happiness. While Aristotle would agree with Strauss 
that the best life is one of contemplation and an ethical life is only second 
best, he does not see these two lives as unrelated.°8 Aristotle indicates 
that the purpose of ethical virtue, and of prudence, is to prepare and 
enable a life of wisdom and understanding.*? The prudent person must 
know his proper end —the life of contemplation—and achieve a kind of 
ethical life that will foster this development. 4 Further, through the prac- 
tice of good acts, Aristotle says we come to understand and desire the 
good; and the better we understand the nature of the good, the more able 
and willing we are to direct ourselves to the particular goods that are the 
objects of ethics. #! Finally, in the Metaphysics, a text on which Strauss does 
not comment, Aristotle tells us that knowledge of the Absolute, in and of 
itself, is the grounds for all other knowledge. # 

According to Aristotle, the particular and practical happiness of hu- 
man beings depends in part on their seeking theoretical wisdom. Strauss 
implies the necessary relationship between practical wisdom and theoret- 
ical wisdom when he says that we can philosophically derive an account 
of the divine from our experience of the most perfect human—the wise 
man. By familiarizing ourselves with the best natures amongst us, we can 
understand something about the nature of the good.* There is apparent- 
ly no necessary division between theoretical wisdom and practical under- 
standing and, in fact, in human understanding. The two seem necessarily 
linked. As Strauss says, human beings begin their investigation of the 
metaphysical through their physical experience, enhancing and, perhaps, 
completing their practical and physical lives through this metaphysical 
knowledge. 

Despite this, Strauss still posits an essential opposition between eter- 
nal metaphysical truths and the contingency of the physical world. This 
may explain why Strauss argues that Plato’s doctrine of the forms is 
meant ironically rather than assertively.*+ Images, ultimately, can never 
tell us about what truly is.4 Of Hegel, Strauss writes, “Reason has 
reached its perfection in . . . [his] system; the essential limitations of his 
system show the essential limitations of reason. . . . Reason knows only of 
subjects and objects, but surely the living God is infinitely more than a 
subject and can never be an object, something at which one can look in 
detachment or indifference.” % It is on these grounds that Strauss says, 
“philosophy in the original meaning of the term is nothing but knowl- 
edge of one’s ignorance.” 47 As such, Strauss questions any claims made 
about metaphysics, and he says of political science, his chosen field, “so- 
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cial science demands from us . . . to start from the solid, if low facts and to 
remain as much as possible on the ground. No flights of fancy, no science 
fiction, no metaphysics will enter. That is clear.” 4° Through experience, 
reasoning, and understanding we speculate about the metaphysical by 
means of our relationship to the physical, but this knowledge will pre- 
sumably always be tinged with the particularity that defines the natural 
world. 

Despite Strauss’s claim that the highest life is the philosophic life, the 
life that seeks the highest knowledge of the highest of things, his own 
focus is not theology, metaphysics, or ontology, but rather political phi- 
losophy, the study of the best human life. Meier says, “The question that 
Strauss seeks to answer with his historical interpretation explicitly reads 
‘what is political philosophy?’ and not ‘what is metaphysics?” #? As such, 
Strauss seems much more akin to the modern account that he critiques. 
Therefore, Rosen notes, “Strauss’s critique of modernity although at its 
surface is political, takes us directly to the depths and thus not to politics 
but to what used to be called metaphysics and is now known as ontolo- 
gy. ... What makes Strauss difficult to understand is his failure to carry 
through his argument at its own proper level.” 5 For Strauss, any account 
that asserts a particular understanding of metaphysics is true, as opposed 
to a mere hypothesis, which can only be a doctrine of faith, not an act of 
philosophy. 


Christianity as Subjectivity 


As we shall see, Strauss’s account of the irreconcilability of faith and 
reason immediately puts him at odds with Hegel’s understanding. How- 
ever, further complicating Strauss’s approach to Hegel is that Strauss’s 
account of Biblical faith, naturally enough, focuses predominantly on the 
Old Testament and the Jewish faith, and not Christianity.°! One might 
attribute this focus to Strauss’s religious heritage and early academic 
influence. For as Strauss says: 


it is impossible to get rid of one’s past. It is necessary to accept one’s 
past. That means that out of this undeniable necessity one must make a 
virtue. The virtue in question is fidelity, loyalty, piety in the Latin sense 
of the term pietas. The necessity of taking this step appears from the 
disgraceful character of the only alternative, of denying one’s origin, 
past, or heritage.°? 


As admirable as this statement is, for someone who has chosen the philo- 
sophic alternative rather than numbering himself among the faithful, it is 
peculiar that, seeking to understand what is true regardless of its origin, 
Strauss does not spend more time explicitly understanding Christian phi- 
losophy. While Strauss wrote commentaries on the book of Genesis and 
Maimonides, for instance, he has no corresponding commentaries on 
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John’s Gospel or Aquinas. Needless to say, no one can be expected to 
investigate in a detailed manner all avenues of potential interest. Yet the 
range of Strauss’s scholarship is impressively broad, extending from the 
ancient world to the modern. As a result, the lack of any extended com- 
mentary on the Christian medieval period is conspicuous in its absence. 

For instance, when Strauss does turn his attention to Marsilius of Pa- 
dua, an explicitly Christian, albeit heterodox, philosopher, he does so on 
the grounds that Marsilius himself distinguishes between reason that is 
possible by means of human demonstration, and knowledge that is de- 
pendent on revelation and exists as an object of faith. Strauss bifurcates 
Marsilius’s political thought from his theology and studies one without 
commenting on the other.”3 This Kantian reading of Marsilius fits neatly 
with Strauss’s reduction of reason’s scope. In moving directly from Mai- 
monides to Marsilius, Strauss simply avoids any substantial engagement 
with Aquinas’s medieval synthesis of faith and reason. 

This is further complicated by Strauss’s claim that Christianity is de- 
pendent on philosophy in a way that Judaism is not. He explains, “For 
the Jew and the Moslem, religion is primarily not as it is for the Christian, 
a faith formulated in dogmas, but a law, a code of divine origin.” And 
while laws are meant to be obeyed, dogmas must, at least in part, be 
understood. “Hence the status of philosophy is, as a matter of principle, 
much more precarious in the Islamic-Jewish world than it is in the Chris- 
tian world. No one could become a competent Christian theologian with- 
out having studied at least a sizeable part of philosophy; philosophy was 
an integral part of the officially authorized and even required training.” 54 
Strauss goes on to note the significant difference in the opening problems 
of Aquinas’s and Maimonides’s seminal works. While Aquinas tests the 
necessity of revelation in the court of reason, Maimonides tests the pos- 
sibility of philosophy in the court of traditional Jewish law. And yet 
these points do not ultimately make Christian thought truly philosophic. 
Instead, Strauss argues that philosophy is not adequately free in Chris- 
tian regimes and, as such, cannot be taken to its true end. 

According to Strauss, the official place of philosophy in the Christian 
order meant all philosophic accounts that were allowed to flourish, at 
least in its medieval life, had to survive official scrutiny. The church 
welcomed philosophy as a means for more fully controlling and regulat- 
ing the development of thought. Alternatively, Strauss tells us, inasmuch 
as philosophy had to be covertly conducted in medieval Jewish and Mus- 
lim worlds, proponents of the life of wisdom became fluent in finding 
private ways of living this life. Ironically then, Strauss argues that the 
prohibition against philosophy for Jews made it much more likely that 
real philosophy could flourish. This argument of course leaves aside 
the very real, if not Straussian, possibility that Christian medieval philos- 
ophers would be as aware as Strauss of the effect of the Church’s author- 
ity on their works and the possibility that, like their Jewish and Muslim 
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counterparts, they found ways around this. In a more explicitly critical 
vein, in making the argument that the past is preferable to future 
progress, Strauss wonders, “But does the hope for redemption—the ex- 
pectation of the Messiah—not assign a much higher place to the future 
than to the past, however venerable?” And he responds, “This is not 
unqualifiedly true. According to the most accepted view, the Messiah is 
inferior to Moses.” 57 

A partial, but necessarily incomplete, explanation of Strauss’s argu- 
ment in this respect seems to lie in the philosophic principles that ani- 
mate certain interpretations of Christianity, specifically the emphasis on 
history and subjectivity that Hegel’s interpretation reveals.>* Batnitzky 
explains, “Strauss was not indifferent to the content of revelation, and 
certainly not to the difference between Jewish and Christian notions of 
revelation. In fact, Strauss strongly criticizes what he regards as a particu- 
larly Christian view of revelation . . . suggest[ing] that modernity’s intel- 
lectual ills stem from the legacy of Christian theology.” >? Strauss says: 


Modernity was understood from the beginning in contradistinction 
from antiquity; modernity could therefore include the medieval world. 
The difference between the modern and the medieval on the one hand, 
and antiquity on the other, was reinterpreted around eighteen hundred 
as the difference between the romantic and the classic. © 


The romantic position, into which Strauss collapses Christianity, is in 
many ways the very essence of what he finds distasteful about moder- 
nity. To be clear, our argument is not concerned with whether Strauss (or 
anyone else) should accept the Christian religion. Rather, we are arguing 
that Strauss ignores, for whatever reason, an account of the biblical tradi- 
tion that is challenging to his philosophical position. 

Romanticism, Strauss says, highlights particular and subjective expe- 
riences, focusing on an individual’s apprehension of and reactions to the 
world rather than on what should be objectively understood and subse- 
quently responded to. Strauss uses Goethe’s Faust as the epitome of the 
romantic Christian perspective. That God calls Faust good despite the 
fact that he is not virtuous indicates to Strauss a clear break with the 
ancient Greek and presumably Jewish account of morality in favor of a 
morality that no longer depends on one’s objective actions, but rather on 
the subjective content of one’s heart. It matters not what Faust has done 
or not done, what matters is merely his intentions. 6! Christianity, and the 
modern world more broadly, err in highlighting human subjectivity, 
thereby making objective judgments on truth and activity irrelevant and 
impossible. 

When describing the nature of the philosophic endeavor, Strauss 
notes that contingent and historical matters are not an appropriate focus. 
Particular realities in the finite world cannot, according to Strauss, speak 
clearly enough to the universal truths that are at the heart of philosophic 
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striving. Insofar as revelation and the things revealed are understood as 
particular events occurring in history, they are not the proper scope of 
philosophy. When Strauss does turn his attention to what must be under- 
stood as a philosophic interpretation of Genesis, he seeks what is univer- 
sally true within this account; he seeks to understand its account of the 
‘whole’: “All human thought, even all thought human or divine, which is 
meant to be understood by human beings willy nilly begins with this 
whole, the permanently given whole which we all know and which men 
always know.” ® While Strauss understands the whole as referring to the 
natural cosmos, in striving even to understand it, the philosopher must 
bypass particular and contingent events, specifically those that depart 
from the universal trends that this whole demonstrates. 

Alternatively, Christianity focuses on particular and historical events, 
specifically the life of Christ, and the Christian faith depends upon adher- 
ents taking this particular historical fact seriously. That God appears in 
history indicates that absolute truth or even philosophy is not incompat- 
ible with or unconnected to time and history. This eventually results in 
the radical historicism that Strauss understands as undermining the pos- 
sibility of theology and the entire philosophic project. He notes, “Histori- 
cism emerged in the nineteenth century under the protection of the belief 
that knowledge or at least divination of the eternal is possible. But it 
gradually undermined the belief which had sheltered it in its infancy.” 63 
According to Strauss, radical historicism asserts that all actions are deter- 
mined by the particular context of their historical moment and cannot be 
understood except within this context. The possibility of knowledge is 
thereby limited to particular moments in time and one cannot transcend 
the context of a historical moment to objectively assess it in light of a 
more complete account. Radical historicism finds its roots in Christianity, 
and ironically becomes the catalyst behind Christianity’s downfall. 

Hegel’s acceptance of historicism, although much less radical in na- 
ture than what Strauss describes, at least partially explains Strauss’s ar- 
gument that Hegel’s philosophy is purely secular in nature. Indeed, it 
seems that Strauss understands Hegel as subjecting even God to the his- 
torical process. Unlike Aquinas, who Strauss uses as the comparator, 
Hegel argues that God is bound by necessity to create for the fulfillment 
of his self-consciousness. 64 To be in and for himself, God must become an 
object for his own contemplation and he accomplishes this through the 
creation of the world. As such, Strauss argues, even God is not perfectly 
free or absolute. Correspondingly, in contrast to Aristotle's unmoved 
mover, Strauss argues that Hegel's God is “a moving mover.” By moving, 
God is at the same time moved or, at the very least, not eternal or all 
knowing.®© The result of this reading for Strauss leads him to admit, 
although not without reservation, that Hegel reduces the divine to the 
human. On the question of whether Hegel's philosophy admits of a 
transcendent first principle, Strauss, in his lectures, notes that, “Hegel is 
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extremely ambiguous.” Despite this ambiguity, Strauss concludes, “it is 
doubtful whether Hegel did not mean that consciousness of freedom is 
achieved only in man, but since man is part of this whole order, this more 
than human order, you can say, of course, that this is God in man.” 6&6 As a 
result of this understanding of Hegel's thought, Strauss writes, “Accord- 
ing to a very common notion, modernity is secularized biblical faith: the 
other worldly biblical faith has become radically this worldly. Most sim- 
ply: not to hope for life in heaven but to establish heaven on earth by 
purely human means.” 67 

This reduction of Hegel’s understanding of Spirit to a secular form of 
philosophy leads Strauss to assert that the only absolute truth that exists 
for Hegel is the contingency of human life. In so doing, Hegel, Strauss 
suggests, undermines his argument. Strauss understands that Hegel pro- 
jects an account of freedom as ultimately rational and moral. However, 
by reducing the divine to the human, Hegel denies the possibility of any 
objective good governing the process of human development. As a result, 
Strauss says, “Hegel continued, and in a certain sense, radicalized the 
modern tradition that emancipated the passions.” And, “Hegel’s teaching 
is more sophisticated than Hobbes’, but it is as much a construction as the 
latter. Both doctrines construct human society by starting from the untrue 
assumption that man as man is thinkable as a being that lacks awareness 
of sacred restraints or as a being that is guided by nothing but a desire for 
recognition.” °§ Ultimately, Hegel, just as much as Hobbes, Strauss 
argues, reduces human ethics such that appetite is the only arbiter of 
good and bad. Fixing his attention on the moment of the conflict between 
the consciousness of master and slave, Strauss argues that Hegel, like 
Hobbes, perceives human beings in their most natural state without any 
knowledge of the divine.® However, Strauss does not follow Hegel's 
account of the development of human consciousness from this initial 
state to what Hegel describes as self-consciousness, a state that requires 
an understanding of the nature of Spirit and its relationship to human 
life.7? Instead, Strauss perceives the Hegelian state of self-consciousness 
to begin and end with human passions, ungoverned by any eternal prin- 
ciples. 

Although Tanquay argues that any attempt, such as Hegel’s, to syn- 
thesize Christianity with modernity, can only occur by “denaturing the 
theological concepts proper to Revelation . . . [preparing] the way for the 
final victory of the radical Enlightenment, that is of atheism,” Strauss’s 
position appears less nuanced. 7! For Strauss, it seems that Christianity is 
the root of modernity and thus, in some significant way, serves as the 
primary cause for his dissatisfaction with the modern world. Hegel also 
recognizes the relationship between Christianity and modernity; unlike 
Strauss, however, Hegel perceives the development of modernity from 
and in conformity with its Christian roots as an indication of humanity 
discovering its true potential. 
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HEGEL AND RELIGION 
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Hegel’s philosophic endeavor is in direct opposition to Strauss’s phil- 
osophic inclinations. As Strauss tells us, Hegel believed that “Christianity 
is the true or absolute religion . . . [and that] Christianity consists in its 
reconciliation with the world.” 72 Leaving aside momentarily whether this 
is an accurate account of what Hegel thought, or true of the Christian 
position, such a claim, from Strauss’s perspective, is implausible, if not 
impossible. The immutability of a transcendent God is necessarily in ten- 
sion, if not in opposition, to the natural world. Finally rejecting the idea 
of an infinite god who makes himself commensurate with the finite, 
Strauss suggests instead that Hegel’s philosophy raises the human world 
to a level where the divine is no longer a required category. 

In leaving Hegel’s exposition of Christianity unattended, Strauss 
strips Hegel’s thought of its proper foundation. Interestingly, Strauss be- 
gins his lectures on Hegel’s Philosophy of History explaining why he has 
chosen to read these rather than The Philosophy of Right, a text that Hegel 
consciously wrote for publication, saying that in addition to being writ- 
ten in a fashion that is easier to comprehend, Hegel’s account of history is 
foundational to understanding his political thought.73 While this is cer- 
tainly true, Hegel’s account of history is itself founded on Hegel’s under- 
standing that the divine reveals itself historically, as demonstrated in his 
philosophic exposition of the Christian religion. As such, a surer place to 
begin would be perhaps in Hegel’s Encyclopedia or, attending to Strauss’s 
point that Hegel’s lecture style is more accessible than his writing style, 
his Lectures on the Philosophy of Religion. As a result of not investigating 
Hegel’s account of Christianity more fulsomely, Strauss’s criticisms of 
Hegel are, in large part, unfounded. Further, we believe this dismissal 
accounts for a more pessimistic view about the prospects for modernity. 
In the following sections, we will explore Hegel’s presentation of Chris- 
tianity and respond more directly to Strauss’s criticisms. In making our 
response we have predominantly, but not exclusively, focused on Hegel’s 
Lectures on the Philosophy of Religion from 1827. Hegel lectures four differ- 
ent times on the philosophy of religion: 1821, 1824, 1827, and 1831. From 
1821, there exists a draft form, but not the final manuscript, of Hegel’s 
lecture notes. From 1824 and 1827, several students’ lecture notes have 
been retained, compared and edited. No complete set of notes from 1831 
seems to have survived. As a result, the 1827 lectures are representative 
of the most complete version of Hegel’s working out of his thoughts on 
the philosophy of religion. However, recognizing that Hegel would be 
responding to different questions or themes each time he lectured, we 
have also made extensive use of the other lectures when it seemed war- 
ranted.”4 
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While Hegel’s account of Spirit and its relationship to human thought 
and activity pervades all of his works, most notably the Logic and the 
Phenomenology of Spirit, The Lectures on the Philosophy of Religion seem most 
appropriate in this context for several reason. First, Hegel turned his 
attention to formulating his thought about the philosophy of religion 
within the last decade of his life. While he did not live to see them pub- 
lished, they speak to what must have been a particular interest in his 
mature thought.” Jaeschke convincingly explains why Hegel’s lectures 
on the philosophy religion should be examined with a good deal of confi- 
dence—they are reflective of Hegel’s fullest thought on the subject. For, 
unlike the section on religion in the Phenomenology of Spirit, which is 
published early in Hegel’s career, his lectures on the philosophy of relig- 
ion reflect his mature thought. Moreover, while the text of the Encyclope- 
dia is from the same period, its treatment of religion is much briefer, and 
encompassed by the much longer exposition from the lectures.”6 Further- 
more, in the context of a response to Strauss, the lectures most explicitly 
present the position that is the focus of several of Strauss’s concerns, 
particularly the nature of the relationship of faith to reason, and the way 
in which Hegel understands modern society as secular in nature. We will 
begin with Hegel’s account of the proper relationship of faith and reason. 

Contrary to Strauss’s argument, and in response to Kant’s Critique, 
Hegel insists that there is no irreconcilable tension between faith and 
reason, and that these two kinds of knowledge are ultimately the same, 
sharing a common end: “it must be said that the content of philosophy, 
its need and interest, is wholly in common with that of religion. The 
object of religion, like that of philosophy, is the eternal truth, God and 
nothing but God and the explication of God.””” While religion appears in 
a different guise than philosophy, its true nature unfolds in a distinct and 
yet parallel way, achieving the same purpose. 

In fact, revelation, Hegel tells us, is the nature of Spirit as well as the 
nature of truth. Divine self-consciousness necessitates that it is both in 
and for itself, or both subject and object, contrary to Strauss’s assertion 
that it can be neither. The revelation of the created order, the revelation of 
the Bible, and the revelation of Christ are all parts of the logical unfolding 
of the divine nature or the ways by which Spirit becomes an object for its 
own contemplation: 


What God reveals in this way is that he is manifestation. . . . It is his 
nature and his concept eternally to make these distinctions and at the 
same time take them back into himself, and thereby to be present to 
himself. The content that becomes manifest is what is revealed, namely, 
that God is for an other, but also eternally for himself.” 78 


By means of revelation, Spirit fulfills its nature and demonstrates the full 
potentiality of human nature as well. By means of revelation, the absolute 
instructs that it is to be known and places an obligation on human beings 
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to achieve this knowledge. As Hegel remarks, “God wishes no narrow 
hearted souls or empty heads for his children.” 7? According to Hegel, the 
nature of Spirit is reason. Understanding the actualization of its nature is 
the fullest possible epistemology. Moreover, the actualization of reason is 
the very process through which human understanding occurs. As this 
relates directly to Kojeve’s account of the desire for recognition, it is 
useful to examine this argument more closely. 

Spirit, according to Hegel, is absolute truth. However, the nature of 
truth is such that it must be both in and for itself. In other words, subjec- 
tive certainty is not sufficient for a full understanding of what is; in addi- 
tion, what is known subjectively must also be objectively true. For this 
reason, Hegel says, “Spirit knows itself. It involves an appreciation of its 
own nature, as also an energy enabling it to realize itself; to make itself 
actually that which it is potentially” and “it follows that God can be known 
or cognized, for it is God’s nature to reveal himself, to be manifest.” 8° The 
nature of the absolute as truth results in its objective manifestation in the 
created order and, ultimately, in revelation. 

Spirit thereby makes its nature an object for its own understanding. In 
so doing, it becomes its own antithesis; the uncreated becomes created 
and the infinite becomes finite. Epistemologically this occurs because rec- 
ognizing the true nature of something requires seeing it in relationship to 
what it is not. These two moments are then sublated. The initial under- 
standing one had is deepened as the knowledge of that truth’s limits and 
boundaries, now newly defined, become an integral part of what is 
understood. Spirit, as absolute and universal, actualizes the fullness of its 
nature by making itself an object by means of the created, natural 
world.®! Through its creation of and therefore reconciliation with the 
world, the differences between the infinite and the finite, the objective 
and the subjective, are sublated and the truth of each is revealed. 

A particular person comes to consciousness of himself through the 
process of recognition. In the process of recognition, the individual 
knows himself as both a universal being, by means of the common traits, 
particularly rationality, that he shares with others, and as a subjective 
being by means of those elements of his nature that are distinct from 
others. Correspondingly, the absolute nature of Spirit becomes an object 
for its consciousness in the created order. It knows itself as infinite and 
absolute in contrast to the finite and limited being of nature, but it also 
knows itself as universal truth by means of its commonality with human 
consciousness. While the processes of nature may be in accord with rea- 
son, they are not rational in and of themselves and cannot reflect the full 
truth of divine self-consciousness. Self-consciousness is only objective 
and complete when freely taken up by other rational beings, by human 
beings who are potentially self-conscious themselves. Hegel writes, “God 
as spirit is this process, whose moments have themselves the shape of 
complete reality and thereby of finite self-consciousness. . .. God must be 
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for himself as the whole of revelation; only thus is he revealed. This 
history of his must be an object for him, but in its own objectivity and 
truth.” 82 In the freely achieved self-consciousness of people, Spirit be- 
comes truth not merely in itself, but also for itself. This is the nature of 
truth and the nature of Spirit, for “this revealing or self-manifesting be- 
longs to the essence of spirit itself. A spirit that is not revelatory is not 
spirit.” 83 In manifesting itself, Spirit reveals its full nature and creates 
other thinking beings that ultimately have the capacity to exhibit what is 
subjectively certain about the absolute in an external and objective way. *4 

Interpreting the representational language that humans are made in 
God’s image, Hegel understands people as participating in the nature 
and activity of Spirit, fulfilling both it and themselves in the development 
of self-consciousness. The actualization of human reason and self-con- 
sciousness proceeds by means of the same logic as the actualization of 
Spirit.8 As the above example indicates, gaining a certain understanding 
of oneself, or becoming an object for one’s subjective apprehension, re- 
quires that another free and rational being reflect this same understand- 
ing.86 The completion of one’s knowledge depends on a community with 
at least one other source of reflection who both knows what is sought and 
confirms what is understood as, indeed, being true. In agreement with 
Kojeve, at least on this point, Hegel writes, “[self-consciousness] would 
have truth only if its own being-for-self had confronted it as an indepen- 
dent object. Or, what is the same thing, if the object had presented itself 
as this pure self-certainty.” 87 In each of his arguments, Hegel describes 
how, in the various aspects of human life, we achieve and make manifest 
the nature of Spirit. The Phenomenology describes this process philosophi- 
cally, while the Aesthetics takes it up in the works of human art, and 
Elements of the Philosophy of Right describes the process as political devel- 
opment. In the Lectures on the Philosophy of Religion Hegel describes how 
this process is effected through religious life. 

According to Hegel, religion begins in immediacy in intuition or feel- 
ing: “My intuiting and feeling, and all such sensible knowledge, is wholly 
immediate, unmediated —there is no ground for it. Here belief in general 
has the meaning of ‘immediate certainty’.” 88 When people concentrate on 
their feelings, the object of their concentration is themselves and them- 
selves in a particular and wholly subjective sense.*? Antigone, a favorite 
example of Hegel’s, says that one cannot know where the laws of the 
gods have come from. These laws, as opposed to human laws, are imme- 
diately intuited rather than known or understood.” The divine laws exist 
for Antigone insofar as she can sense their presence. By responding to 
what she senses, she becomes righteous and indignant. Antigone’s sub- 
jective feelings are the only proof she requires that she is acting correctly. 
Although Antigone seeks to act in accordance with what is most objec- 
tively and universally true, her actions are entirely in response to her 
subjective experience, and, in the end, she is isolated and alone.” On 
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these grounds, it is perhaps easy to conclude, along with Strauss, that 
faith is in opposition to the rational process of philosophy. After all, by 
the end of Antigone, Creon has at least ceded the rational place of the 
family and its gods, while Antigone fails to recognize the value of the 
state. 

Hegel, however, argues that while faith might begin with a sense of 
immediacy, this is only one moment of a much longer journey. When 
discussing the immediacy of religious feeling, Hegel notes that feelings 
are in response to things and they can be appropriate or inappropriate, 
right or wrong. Hegel asks, “Is then something true or legitimate because 
it is in my feeling? Is feeling the verification, or must the content be just, 
true, or ethical in and for itself?” He concludes, “If feeling is the justifying 
element, then the distinction between good and evil comes to naught, for 
evil with all its shadings and qualifications is in feeling just as much as 
the good.” °3 Even though Hegel argues that religious belief begins in the 
immediate apprehension of the divine, he understands that this is neither 
its final nor most complete moment. Immediacy and feeling must pro- 
ceed to mediation and thought, or understanding, for “one’s feelings or 
one’s heart must be purified or cultivated.” °* Hegel makes the distinction 
that while one may be immediately certain of something, having convic- 
tion or being convinced requires demonstration.” And even further, he 
argues that immediate apprehension or feeling is ultimately nonsensical 
inasmuch as all of one’s apprehensions are caused and mediated by 
something else.” Put another way, insofar as one is distinct from Spirit, 
the apprehension one might have that there is a god must come from 
somewhere; it is not immediately identical to one’s own existence. And 
while these feelings may be identical with some moment in one’s soul, 
they must be aroused by or mediated by something else. 

As the nature of Spirit is self-consciousness this too is the proper 
nature of human beings.” To rest satisfied in the awareness of the abso- 
lute as an immediate intuition, when such immediacy is an illusion, is to 
lack awareness of both the self and its end. Human nature, and that of the 
absolute, both demand that humans rise above this misapprehension and 
come to a fuller awareness of truth. According to Hegel, not only is faith 
not in opposition to reason, but it requires reason for completion. 
Williamson writes, “a mere unthinking faith is not truly a faith at all... 
[it] is merely a ‘blind’ faith that is really dehumanizing.” % For this rea- 
son, Hegel is able to resuscitate, albeit in changed form, the traditional 
proofs that had been dismissed by Kant for the existence of God. 

Helpfully, Catherine and Michael Zuckert further clarify Strauss’s cri- 
tique of Hegel on this point, explaining that had a system of knowledge 
been truly completed, then the tension between faith and reason should 
have disappeared. ! The remaining conflict indicates to Strauss that such 
a system of knowledge does not exist. And, as stated earlier, Strauss 
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further argues the omnipotence of the divine has its mystery as a neces- 
sary consequence. 101 

Hegel disputes both of these arguments. He stresses that the availabil- 
ity of the truth does not necessarily coincide with one’s choosing to know 
it.102 Unlike the ancient account, wherein it is argued that if we truly 
know the good then we will pursue it, the Christian account argues that 
we can absolutely know what is good and choose to will otherwise. 103 
Hence, Paul writes, “For the good that I would I do not: but the evil 
which I would not, that I do.” 10% And Augustine, perceiving the truth of 
Christian position, is nonetheless able to pray, “Grant me chastity and 
continence, but not yet.” 195 While Hegel says that Christianity places an 
absolute responsibility on human beings to understand their true end, he 
is not naive in his belief that all humans will fulfill this requirement. For 
as he says, “In affirming . . . that the Universal Reason does realize itself, 
we have indeed nothing to do with the individual empirically regarded. 
That admits of degrees of better and worse, since here chance and spe- 
cialty have received authority from the Idea to exercise their monstrous 
power.” !0 That Hegel did not think that all people would raise them- 
selves from representation to a philosophic cognition of Spirit does not 
detract from his argument that this is the fullest form of religious belief, 
in the same way that Strauss’s understanding that we will not all be 
philosophers does not detract from his account that this is still the happi- 
est human life. What this means for Hegel’s account of political and 
ethical lives will be discussed later. 

In addition, Hegel opposes the argument that the nature of Spirit 
necessitates its mystery. The actualization of Spirit requires the self-con- 
scious reflection of its being in others; Spirit must be both in and for itself. 
Knowledge of Spirit is necessitated by the nature of truth.!°” Nor is it 
sufficient, according to Hegel, to know what God commands and re- 
spond with blind obedience without seeking to understand the nature of 
these commands: “It is not simply valid for us externally because it is so; 
rather it is also valid for us internally, it is rationally valid as something 
essential.” 108 Following the spirit of the law requires that the law be 
internally understood rather than merely externally promulgated. In di- 
rect response to Strauss’s claim that the divine nature must be mysteri- 
ous, Hegel says, “Among the Athenians the death penalty was exacted if 
one did not allow another person to light his lamp from one’s own, for 
one lost nothing by doing so. In the same way God loses nothing when he 
communicates himself.” 10? While Hegel concedes that the absolute na- 
ture of Spirit may not be fully knowable to humans in their finitude, it is 
incumbent upon the faithful to seek as complete a knowledge as is pos- 
sible so that they might better know and achieve self-consciousness. 

Seeking knowledge, Adam and Eve become philosophers and, as a 
result, are thrown out of the garden. Strauss says, “What to the classical 
philosophers appeared as the perfection of man’s nature is described by 
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the Bible as the product of man’s disobedience.” 110 However, the account 
of Christianity, as taken up by Hegel, is that the perfect innocence that 
defines the original state of human beings is insufficient to their true 
natures as free and rational creatures. 111 The completion of human nature 
requires the fall as humans must know all of the possibilities before them, 
the good as well as the bad, and then freely make their choice. Becoming 
philosophers and being thrown out of the garden are not to be perceived 
negatively —they are moments in the process of human completion. Heg- 
el explains that the development of human consciousness, reflected in the 
image of eating from the tree of knowledge, is a necessary moment in the 
fulfillment of human nature: “this first [form of] reflection, according to 
which the natural is [regarded] as evil, is a situation that ought not to be, 
i.e., it ought to be sublated—but it is not one that ought not to occur: it 
has occurred because human being is consciousness.” 112 In other words, 
once human beings achieve the consciousness that differentiates them 
from animals, they gain an understanding, however rudimentary, of the 
possibility of an ethical life. With this knowledge, humans necessarily 
know themselves as finite or “fallen,” for the good is universally and 
eternally true, but humans are conscious of their mortality and natural 
desires.!1 It is this consciousness that Christianity sublates and over- 
comes, according to Hegel. Knowing the nature of the good, and its op- 
posite, is what ultimately allows humans to willingly transcend their 
natures as finite beings. 

Ironically, Hegel would argue that Strauss’s position, that objects of 
faith must be accepted and believed rather than understood, dilutes the 
content of religion and releases the destructive claims of relativism into 
our ethical lives. 114 Insofar as it is accepted that objects of faith are to be 
believed rather than understood, religion is left open to the criticisms of 
the skeptical philosopher, who is turned away at the door for seeking 
proof on the grounds that such proof is either impossible or inappropri- 
ate. Correspondingly, when the faithful are given no persuasive grounds 
to accept some beliefs rather than others, the freedom of the modern 
world will, of course, encourage them to take up what speaks most per- 
suasively to them as the basis of thought and action.'!5 While Strauss 
derides the attempt to philosophically cognize the nature of God, for 
Hegel, seeking a scientific understanding is necessary to fulfill one’s end 
as a self-conscious and ethical being. 


The Reconciliation of Subjectivity and Objectivity 


As noted earlier, a central element of Strauss’s critique of Hegel’s 
philosophy rests on Strauss’s belief that Hegel secularizes Christianity, 
reducing the absolute to the human, and transforming any heavenly par- 
adise to a purely earthly garden. In Strauss’s reading, by secularizing 
religion, Hegel ultimately and perhaps unintentionally denies the role of 
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universal and objective truths in guiding a good human life. Instead, one 
is left to his purely subjective and particular devices and passions. As 
indicated earlier, Strauss suggests that despite his efforts to transcend 
Hobbes, Hegel is merely a more sophisticated version. This is also the 
ground of Strauss’s charge that Hegel is a radical historicist. 

Strauss’s undeveloped account of Hegel’s concept of spirit broadly 
agrees with a strong element in Hegelian scholarship that argues that the 
actualization of spirit refers only to the development of self-conscious- 
ness in human beings, and, as such, does not require any transcendent 
principle. Proponents of this position argue that Hegel is in greater agree- 
ment with Kant than previously allowed. As such, it is argued that Hegel 
fundamentally agrees with the understanding that human knowledge is 
limited to experience of the phenomenal world. In this light, progressions 
in human understanding are understood as in reference to a fuller appre- 
ciation of the nature and actualization of the human mind and/or in 
reference to historical developments in cultures and institutions that ra- 
tionally respond to previous deficiencies. Despite this general agreement 
with Strauss, most of these scholars would still disagree with his render- 
ing of Hegel, for although they argue that Hegel denies the presence of a 
transcendent first principle, they also argue that one can nonetheless find 
a principle of objectivity within human thought and social activity. 116 

While much of what these scholars have to say about Hegel’s account 
of the development of human understanding and activity is persuasive, 
we ultimately find this position unconvincing insofar as it denies the 
fullness of Hegel’s thought. Certainly much, if not the largest part, of 
Hegel’s project is to detail the progression of human thought. At the 
same time, however, it is difficult to ignore the strength of Hegel’s state- 
ments around the presence of an objective Spirit that is clearly related to 
human development, but also a separate entity. Alan Patten suggests, 
and we agree, that these two claims need not be exclusive of each oth- 
er.117 In our understanding, the Absolute achieves actualization in the 
free development of human self-consciousness. 118 This interpretation of 
Hegel has the advantage of not having to overanalyze or dismiss Hegel’s 
language as merely representational when he speaks of God, the Abso- 
lute, Spirit, etc., particularly when he does not indicate that this is the 
case. Rather, Hegel’s repeated use of such language suggests that it 
should be considered in its own right. 

For instance, following a Kantian interpretation, Lewis argues that 
Hegel’s account of freedom of thought limits the divine to the nature of 
the human mind insofar as it requires the individual to recognize that the 
determinations of thought are one’s own and not just the property of the 
thing thought: “The self-determining character of thinking entails that 
anything that is meaningful as an object is constituted by thinking. Theis- 
tic conceptions posit a deity independent of our thinking, thus ultimately 
posit a God that is subordinate to thinking itself, which entails that it is 
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not properly seen as absolute.” 11? This position, however, ignores the 
possibility that Hegel is sincere or being philosophically explicit when he 
describes the nature of God as thought or self-consciousness. Similar to 
Aristotle, Hegel posits a God that is thought thinking thought. In some 
contrast to Aristotle, in thinking himself, Hegel’s God creates the natural 
and human world. This position does not logically necessitate a God that 
is neither absolute nor ultimately transcendent. 

The case for a transcendent God can be seen most clearly in the first 
moment of Hegel’s discussion of the idea or concept of God in the Lec- 
tures on the Philosophy of Religion. In this first moment, the divine exists in 
and of itself. Hegel says, “The first form [is determined] as the element of 
thought, that God is in pure thought as he is in and for himself; he is 
manifest but not yet issued forth into appearance—God in his eternal 
essence, present to himself, yet manifest.” 1 In the same discussion, Heg- 
el also describes this first moment as being outside of the world and 
outside of time. In the second moment, God is manifest in the finite 
world, and in the third the first two moments are sublated. Those ac- 
counts of God as a purely human development do not fully take up 
Hegel’s argument of the divine as existing in its first form as universal 
thought in and of itself. In arguing that Hegel maintains the understand- 
ing of a transcendent God, we seek to maintain what has been called a 
“middle ground” of Hegelian interpretation by Fackenheim and others, 
wherein the nature of Spirit exists in itself, but this includes its relation- 
ship to the natural order and to human consciousness more specifically. 

It is relatively easy to see why one would focus on the element of 
subjectivity within Hegel’s philosophy. The nature of the absolute, as 
Hegel understands it, reconciles both objectivity and subjectivity. Hegel 
resuscitates the ontological proof for God’s existence, saying the concept 
“is immediately this universal that determines and particularizes itself— 
it is this activity of dividing, of particularizing and determining itself, of 
positing a finitude, negating this its own finitude and being identical 
with itself through the negation of this finitude.” And, “Thoughtlessness 
concerning being prevails to the point that it is asserted that being is not 
within the concept. It is indeed different from the concept, but only as a 
determination of the concept . . . this determination is immediately within 
the concept.” 1?1 Spirit is the universal truth, but the very nature of truth 
is to determine itself as particularized, as being. Correspondingly, as the 
nature of the absolute results in its manifestation in the created order, 
particularity and subjectivity are necessary elements in its historical un- 
folding. It is for this reason, Hegel notes, that proofs of the existence of 
God can also be teleological, proceeding from the nature of the finite 
world to the infinite nature of the divine. These two realms are not ulti- 
mately opposed, but rather each passes over and into the other. More 
simply put, each realm participates in the nature of the other.1?2 This is, 
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of course, in direct contradiction to Kant’s celebrated rejection of these 
kinds of proofs in his Critique of Pure Reason. 

According to Hegel, Christians represent their God as particularized 
even within his own being—three persons in one nature. 13 Correspond- 
ingly, the divine manifests itself in the created, particular, and finite 
realm. To make itself its own object, Spirit reveals only itself, and nothing 
in the created world—including subjectivity —is alien to it.1?4 Hegel ex- 
plains that the actualization of Spirit requires that it be made manifest in 
the form most opposed to its nature as universal and infinite. Only in this 
way will the sublation of difference be fully present within and to it. 125 
As a result, Hegel argues that Spirit must be made manifest in a form 
such that immediate intuition, not speculative philosophy, can achieve 
certainty of its particular existence. In other words, Spirit must appear in 
the form of a single human being, as Christ. 1 Moreover, Spirit explicitly 
reveals itself in human nature: “These extremes, divine and human na- 
ture, are not in themselves extremes, but the truth is their identity in- 
stead.” 127 In Christ, Hegel argues, Spirit shows its nature as incorporat- 
ing and reconciling all possibilities of difference, including the particular 
and the finite. 

For Hegel, the great strength of the modern world is its recognition of 
subjectivity, both divine and human. He says, “The great advance of our 
age is that subjectivity has been recognized as an absolute moment; thus 
subjectivity is an essential category.” 178 Yet Hegel foreshadows, and also 
responds to, Strauss’s concern about the prevalence of modern subjectiv- 
ity. Hegel tells us that the person who dismisses objective principles of 
good, replacing them instead with his own preferences, is the root of 
evil. 129 However, he also notes that a similar effect is achieved when one 
seeks to accomplish what is universally right or good, without any refer- 
ence to particular circumstances or interests.!°° Sophocles’ Creon is the 
immediate ancient example, but we need only consider the effects of 
blindly applying a law without considering the particular details of the 
crime to see how easily astray such a process may go. Just as what is 
determined as subjectively good is in no way, or only accidentally, good 
without taking into consideration the good itself. The good without any 
reference to the particularity of being is actually devoid of content. 

For this reason, while affirming the modern world’s recognition of 
subjectivity, Hegel continues, saying, “But everything depends on how 
we define it.” 131 According to Hegel, particularity and subjectivity are 
elements of the nature of Spirit and exist in relationship with the absolute 
and objective. Yet, Spirit cannot be left as finite, but must be brought back 
into relationship with the infinite. Hegel explains the representational 
images of the trinity as speaking to the nature of Spirit as being both in 
and for itself. God as Father speaks to the nature of God as the universal 
which then determines itself as particular, or as the son of God, but the 
nature of Spirit is such that both of these moments exist in union. In 
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representational language the return of the son to the father is the work 
of the Holy Spirit. In more conceptual language, Absolute Spirit is the 
active sublation of the infinite with the finite. 132 Or as Jaeschke explains, 
“Hegel’s aim is . . . to show that in the idea . . . of the identity of concept 
and reality as the mode of thinking that thinks itself, the trinity is com- 
prehended.” 133 From this, we see the universal as determining itself and 
determining itself as being. The actualization of Spirit is the reconciliation 
of these moments as a whole. 

The actualization of God in the person of Christ has further intellectu- 
al and ethical consequences for human life that are not only subjective in 
nature. The actualization of Spirit, as reflected in the movement from the 
infinite to the finite and the continuous reconciliation of both, requires 
the conscious reflection of the fullness of this truth in human life more 
generally. In this light, the existence of Christ is the singular example of 
the entwined identity of God and man that makes possible the knowl- 
edge by other humans that this identity is true of their natures as well. 134 
Hegel argues that knowledge of Christ through the testament of the com- 
munity that emerges from faith in his existence is the means by which 
human beings might come to realize the philosophic significance of being 
made in the image of God. Understanding the possibility of a reconcilia- 
tion of particularity with universality leads to a new ethical attitude. As 
James Yerkes writes, “[it] provides the grounds for human hope and 
courage in the fact of life’s apparent contradictions. It witnesses to a 
universal divine activity of redemption which teleologically “overreach- 
es” all such existentially endured contradictions.” 5 Knowing that the 
nature of self-consciousness is such that it overcomes the seeming divide 
between one’s finite existence and the infinite scope of one’s mind, leads 
one to the path of discerning how such a reconciliation might be made 
apparent in an individual’s existence within one’s communities. In other 
words, Hegel’s account suggests that Christianity presents philosophical 
and ethical possibilities and obligations to its adherents. Insofar as Hegel 
is correct that these Christian principles undergird the modern state, 
these obligations then become the focus of law and ethics and extend 
beyond the community of Christians. 

In the objectively driven Greek ethical world, death and subsequent 
burial rites provided the appearance of overcoming nature by taking the 
decomposing body literally out of the mouths of dogs and birds and 
overlaying it with signs of civilization and rationality. In so doing, the 
Greek ethical world attempted to negate the finitude present in death. 136 
Hegel notes, however, that this attempt by the Greeks to overcome the 
finite and achieve unity with the absolute, at the cost of particularity, was 
doomed to fail. Ancient Greeks understood themselves as participating 
in the nature of the divine as well as that of the beasts, but they believed 
that these two natures could not be reconciled. In seeking the universal, 
the Greeks only envisioned part of its nature and were like travelers with 
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a fragmented map. It is with surprising beauty that Hegel describes the 
end of Greek ethical life: 


Trust in the eternal laws of the gods has vanished, and the Oracles, 
which pronounced on particular questions, are dumb. The statues are 
now only stones from which the living soul has flown, just as the 
hymns are words from which belief has gone. The tables of the gods 
provide no spiritual food and drink, and in his games and festivals, 
man no longer recovers the joyful consciousness of his unity with the 
divine. 137 


It is not the incapacity to achieve unity with the universal in spite of its 
particularity that accounts for the failure or loss of the Greek ethical life, 
but rather, the refusal of possible redemption accompanying the particu- 
lar implies that the Spirit itself is rejected. 

In the representational language of Christ’s death humans are to 
understand, according to Hegel, the complete reconciliation of the uni- 
versal with the finite. Hegel writes, “Death is love itself; in it absolute 
love is envisaged. The identity of the divine and the human means that 
God is at home with himself in humanity, in the finite, and in [its] death 
this finitude is itself a determination of God. Through death God has 
reconciled the world and reconciles himself eternally with himself.” 138 
Spirit, the absolute and the eternal, takes upon itself the determination of 
being fully finite, and, in this, makes possible the reconciliation of our 
particularity with what is universal. 

This is not to say that the finite supersedes the infinite, but rather, in 
self-consciousness, these two are recognized in unity. The person who 
sees the possibility of his own universality, through the death of God, 
then also sees how these two elements are divinely united. 13 This partic- 
ular soul perceives and seeks the universal for itself. 


Spirit as Freedom 


Placing emphasis on subjectivity, Hegel’s philosophic explication of 
Christianity brings freedom to the forefront of ethical life. Corresponding 
to the nature of the absolute as the reconciliation between the objective 
and subjective, Spirit is also understood as freedom. Strauss remarks that 
just as the modern world exchanges objectivity for subjectivity, so too 
does it exchange virtue for freedom. !*° However, for Hegel, as subjectiv- 
ity is understood in relationship to what is objectively true rather than in 
opposition to it, so too is virtue taken up and made complete in Hegel’s 
understanding of Spirit as perfectly free. 

In the limited terms of practical activity, most people understand free- 
dom as being able to do or achieve what one wants. However, as Hegel, 
and before him Plato and Aristotle, understood, doing what one wants 
means to fully understand one’s ultimate desires as well as the means of 
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fulfilling them. Even more simply, what we think we want may, when 
achieved, turn out to be exactly what we did not want. The difficulty with 
human freedom is the possible lack of connection between what one 
might momentarily and particularly desire, and what one actually and 
objectively seeks. Therefore, freedom extends beyond our mere practical 
activity in the world. That we can think untrue thoughts and be captive 
to our desires means that we might be internally enslaved as well. Hegel 
points out that knowledge consists of two moments: “first, the fact that I 
know; secondly, what I know.” 14 Real knowledge, unconstrained by ignor- 
ance, requires that what we know corresponds to what actually is and 
that we know it as such. Our subjective understanding has to correspond 
with what is objectively true. 142 

Few imprisoned people would consider themselves free, regardless of 
how true or free their thoughts. As indicated earlier, Hegel believes that 
one can only be certain that what he thinks is true, is in fact true, if it is 
made an object external to himself for his consideration. The nature of 
Spirit is, as Hegel describes, to make itself manifest; “it involves an ap- 
preciation of its nature, as also an energy enabling it to realize itself, to 
make itself actually that which it is potentially.” 1° For Hegel, true freedom 
requires a full reconciliation between objectivity and subjectivity where 
the subject seeks the known and true object of his fulfillment and this 
object is possible for him to achieve. This freedom is the nature of Spirit 
and, as such, is the end that all human activity ultimately moves toward. 
Christianity, according to Hegel, is the religion of freedom. As Pippin 
says of Hegel’s political ideal, “Essentially, this is also the Christian 
promise: that there need not be masters and slaves, that, exactly like 
Christ, each is both master and slave, ruler and ruled, father and son at 
once.” 144 For this reason the Christian ethical account is practical in inten- 
tion, not merely internal and theoretical. We will take up Hegel’s discus- 
sion of freedom more fully in the following chapter. 

Christianity brings to the forefront, literally, the importance of human 
subjectivity. While the Jews envisioned a God, the very sight of whom 
would result in death, and the Greeks envisioned gods who held mortals 
in contempt, Christianity reveals a god who declares himself as equal, 
even a friend and, further, fully appropriates human individuality.! 
This subjectivity is inherently connected to freedom. Similar to ancient 
philosophers, Hegel recognizes that real freedom means consciously act- 
ing in accordance with one’s true end, an end that may not correspond to 
his immediate or uneducated desires. By recognizing and highlighting 
the subjective nature of Spirit, he also understands that individual partic- 
ularity must be accounted for. All human beings may indeed share the 
same objective end. But insofar as we partake of the nature of the abso- 
lute, we are also individual subjects and this too must be incorporated. 
Jaeschke explains, “It is not freedom in general that entered the world 
through Christianity, for then there would be no pre-Christian history 
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insofar as history, according to Hegel, is precisely the progress of the 
consciousness of freedom. But it is a part of Christianity . . . that freedom 
be attributed to humans as such, not merely in some limited respect, but 
as persons.” 146 Hegel argues for not just the formal freedom of Plato or 
Aristotle but actual freedom wherein one’s distinct and particular desires 
can be reconciled and incorporated within what is objectively good. Per- 
haps too simply, human beings may all have one end, but they reach it 
through many distinct and equal paths. 

Although Hegel defines the nature of Christianity as freedom, per- 
haps more evidently, he sees freedom as the end of social and political 
life. Hegel famously notes, “the Eastern nations knew only that one is 
free; the Greek and Roman world only that some are free; while we know 
that all men absolutely (man as man) are free.” 147 Perhaps this is where 
Strauss derives his equation of Hobbes and Hegel. For like Hobbes, Heg- 
el’s political world is one wherein the diversity of human interests and 
desires are released. While Strauss believes that this development leads 
to what he describes as “lax moral view,” Hegel argues that we will 
recognize what is objectively good and direct our energies toward this in, 
and through, our acquisition of freedom. 148 

In a sense, as Strauss suggests, there is a secularization of society. 
Hegel believes that Spirit, as fully revealed in the Christian religion, is 
our true end. Yet, he also understands that taking this end seriously 
requires human beings to be free to appropriate it as they choose. As 
such, Hegel envisions a separation of church from state. 4° While it is the 
role of civil society to take upon itself the civic education of children, it 
seems that our religious education is an entirely private affair. Further- 
more, there is no need for religion to be explicitly present in the political 
sphere, as its principles are taken up in the intent and structure of ethical 
political institutions. 

One might argue that Hegel detracts from the church in favor of the 
state, thereby demonstrating that our political and earthly lives are of 
greater, if not of singular, importance. Hegel is clear, however, in his 
belief that religion is the foundation of human activity, saying: 


The content of religion is absolute truth . . . [Its] concern is with God as 
the unlimited foundation and cause which everything depends, it con- 
tains the requirement that everything else should be seen in relation to 
this and should receive confirmation, justification, and the assurance of 
certainty from this source. It is within this relationship that state, laws 
and duties all receive their highest endorsement . . . and become su- 
premely binding. 150 


Nonetheless, while Hegel argues that religion is the foundation of one’s 
philosophic and political life, religious institutions speak to a different 
aspect of human nature and belong to a separate sphere.!°! The same 
philosophic content is expressed in the form of political institutions, on 
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the one hand, and in representational form in religion, on the other. As 
religion has its form in feeling and in the heart, its very nature is to be 
particular. Philosophy, however, and logical demonstration proceed by 
the same path, and laws, which ought to proceed from reason, are, for the 
most part, universally applied. Correspondingly, the institutions of the 
state, derived from self-conscious thought, are such that they can and 
should speak universally to the minds and wills of all citizens in a way 
that religious codes cannot. As such, Hegel argues that one’s religious 
beliefs and affiliations should be privately rather than publically ac- 
counted for. 

Hegel argues that the nature of Spirit is its freedom. As Spirit unfolds 
in the natural world, human beings achieve a greater degree of freedom 
to the extent that they recognize Spirit’s nature as their own or to the 
degree that they become self-conscious. In ethical life this means the de- 
velopment of political institutions that incorporate the free participation 
of individuals within a society, including their free participation in what- 
ever religious life speaks most adequately to their understanding and 
faith. 

If Hegel is correct and Christianity is the religion of modernity and the 
religion of freedom, one is left with the perhaps troubling thought that in 
order to partake of the self-consciousness and freedom afforded by mod- 
ernity, one has to be Christian. In this light, Strauss, Kojeve, and countless 
other non-Christians cannot be expected to understand modernity in the 
same way as Hegel. 

We do not think that Hegel’s position necessitates this reading for two 
reasons. First, as we have seen, faith and reason are not opposed, accord- 
ing to Hegel, but rather travel parallel tracks to the same end. Faith ap- 
prehends the concept in representative forms, the other philosophically. 
Hegel demonstrates what he believes to be the development of self-con- 
sciousness as it occurs in religion, but also in thought (Logic), political life 
(Elements of the Philosophy of Right), art (Aesthetics), and history (The Philos- 
ophy of History). While it is important in light of Strauss’s thought to 
demonstrate how the foundational elements of modernity are also foun- 
dational to a religion that has, as its end, a vision of the absolute, it is also 
possible to trace the same movement through other manifestations of 
human life and thought. An individual might achieve the same level of 
self-consciousness by recognizing the nature and development of Spirit 
in any of these forms of human endeavor and thought without having to 
be Christian. 

Second, while Hegel argues that the institutions of the modern west- 
ern world are founded on elements essential to Christianity, he also notes 
that one’s religious life should be divided from the political institutions 
that one participates in. Hence in the Elements of the Philosophy of Right he 
writes, “the state can have no say in the content [of religious belief].” 5? 
Hegel understands human nature as fundamentally free, and, as such, he 
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argues that individuals should be left to freely discern and decide the 
most important of things, including their relationship to the divine. In the 
same section, Hegel argues that a stable state can endorse the existence of 
any religious community, even those that oppose the active participation 
of citizens in a state’s political and civil life. A state that has as its founda- 
tion the principles of the Christian faith, particularly freedom, is only 
logically consistent if it grants citizens absolute religious freedom. 153 

The philosopher that Strauss envisions is one for whom philosophy, 
or the desire for wisdom, is never satiated. From a distance, the kind of 
sacrifice required for this position exudes a kind of courageous nobility. 
The person who chooses the philosophic life must admit that he will 
never achieve the end that he seeks. From Hegel’s perspective, this posi- 
tion represents a kind of romantic immaturity. Strauss’s philosopher, 
Hegel might suggest, prefers the chase, and would be unhappy with 
whatever he caught, regardless of its logic or sense. Hegel recognizes the 
Christian religion in great contrast to the ancient religions of the Greeks 
or the Jews. Socrates, for example, may have felt free to investigate the 
nature of the divine, but he also knew his own nature to be such that he 
would always know that he did not know. 154 

Strauss critiques Hegel’s philosophy as lacking any objective principle 
that might provide human beings with the possibility of ordering their 
thoughts and lives. It seems, however, that Strauss did not fully consider 
the nature of the principle that Hegel’s philosophy does explicate. Spirit, 
while accessible to human thought and understanding is nonetheless ab- 
solute in its nature, and all humans have self-consciousness as their prop- 
er end. Rather than the radical historicism that Strauss links with Hegel, 
it appears that Hegel's entire project is, at heart, a reconciliation of human 
subjectivity to the highest and most absolute of principles. In this chapter, 
we have sought to show the metaphysical ground of Hegel’s position as 
countering Strauss’s charge against Hegel for being a radical historicist. 

Perhaps troubling to Strauss, Hegel also argues that the achievement 
of self-consciousness is commensurate with the achievement of freedom, 
both in thought and activity. For this reason we next turn our attention to 
the practical implications of Hegel’s philosophy. 
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THREE 


Hegelian Freedom 


A significant critique of modernity for Strauss as well as for other conser- 
vative commentators is the apparent emphasis of freedom over duty and 
virtue. Modernity, Strauss argues, encourages people to seek freedom 
from all externally imposed limitations, including those limits that speak 
to what is just or good. Laws and institutions that might have previously 
been used to habituate individuals to ethical behavior are now limited to 
the protection of freedom and the promulgation of the harm principle. 
Without any further guide, people are generally left to the private fulfill- 
ment of their desires, regardless of how low or base these may be. In this 
chapter, we will argue that this account of human freedom insufficiently 
attends to the complexity of modern life, and that Hegel offers a better 
and more complete account of the possibilities of an ethical life that is 
consistent with human freedom and with the contemporary moral order. 


THE VIRTUE OF FREEDOM 


Strauss argues that Hegel’s philosophy, intentionally or not, logically 
concludes in the destruction of any objective principle that human beings 
might look to as a source of guidance for their ethical behavior and ulti- 
mate ends. As noted, Strauss argues that the desire for freedom, a desire 
that he perceives as being “sold” most powerfully by Hegel, comes to 
animate our social and political life with dangerous, if not disastrous, 
consequences. Describing the philosophic consequences of freedom, 
Strauss says, “Existentialism begins . . . with the realization that as the 
ground of all objective, rational knowledge we find an abyss. All truth, all 
meaning, is seen .. . to have no support except man’s freedom. .. . Man 
freely originates all meaning.” 1 There can be no rational limits to human 
activity; no reason for a person to do one thing rather than another. 
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Individually, this means that one can do whatever one wants, including 
following one’s strongest desire. Politically, this means that would-be- 
rulers need no more justification for their rule than what it takes to garner 
power, whether that means persuasive speech or coercive force. Either 
way, reason can no longer claim to be an arbiter of human passion: “Rea- 
son can tell us which means are conducive to which ends; it cannot tell us 
which attainable ends are to be preferred over other attainable ends. 
Reason cannot even tell us if we ought to choose attainable ends.”* With 
the help of science and a little Euthydemus-like optimism even pre-ra- 
tional limits, such as the laws of nature, can be undone. Human beings, 
as rational animals, are replaced and there is no logical way to indicate in 
writing or in thought what they are replaced by because they must be 
freed even from freedom. And for some, if not all of us, the experience of 
the modern world is just as Strauss describes it. Moral standards seem to 
be increasingly lax, and any argument can be defeated by a simple rejoin- 
der about the relativity of opinions. 

However, as we have seen and contrary to Strauss’s argument, Hegel 
tells us that Spirit is the absolute and objective truth; as the foundation of 
human nature, it is the end that directs all human activity. There is, 
according to Hegel, an objective principle that humans ought to look to as 
the source of their activity. Nonetheless, in line with Strauss’s interpreta- 
tion, Hegel also argues that the essence of Spirit and of human self- 
consciousness is freedom. Unlike Strauss, however, Hegel does not see a 
necessary dichotomy in understanding the nature of Spirit as both abso- 
lute and essentially free. In fact, Hegel argues that Spirit must be free in 
order for it to be absolute; it cannot be constrained or limited by an 
external other. Instead, the other is the manifestation of Spirit within 
which it knows itself. In the Encyclopedia, Hegel writes, “In the Other .. . 
mind manifests only itself, its own nature.” 4 The finite world is this other, 
but the actualization of Spirit is the recognition that this finitude is its 
own determination. As such, rather than being opposed to Spirit it is, 
instead, the realization of Spirit’s nature as freedom. What might seem to 
be fully opposed to the infinite nature of the absolute is actually the 
manifestation of the absolute itself. 

The fullest actualization of Spirit thus understood is achieved in the 
movement of human beings to self-consciousness, which is a correspond- 
ing freedom. In The Philosophy of History, Hegel tells us that the develop- 
ment of human history reveals the actualization of Spirit. In this account, 
Spirit’s freedom is made manifest to itself through the free recognition of 
the other that Spirit is its own nature. In other words, when human 
beings recognize themselves as spirit, and make this nature manifest in 
their political and social orders, what is other than Spirit reveals itself as 
spirit and the freedom of the absolute is apparent both in and for itself. 

In contrast with Strauss who implies that the modern account of free- 
dom necessitates a freedom from all limits, Hegel argues that reason is 
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freedom; we are only free when we act rationally. Freedom is the recon- 
ciliation of an individual’s subjective nature with what is objectively true, 
for it is only when what is subjectively understood of oneself corresponds 
with what is actually true, that a person exists freely in relationship to 
one’s thought and activity. One can freely imagine all sorts of things 
about oneself: one is kind, one is athletic, and one is clever. However, 
when the manifest reality of one’s actual life is made apparent in activity 
in the world, one may very soon realize the unlikelihood of being all of 
these things. The freedom one imagined was not freedom at all; instead, 
the individual was enslaved by false opinion. True freedom requires a 
clear and right understanding both of oneself and the world that one 
operates in so that the mind and the will are not limited by unanticipated 
constraints. 

This, however, requires that we fully understand human nature as 
essentially rational and free, and direct our activity to the attainment of a 
life most conducive to this freedom. The content of our activity has to be 
entirely our own; it can be neither externally nor internally given. For this 
to be the case the contents of our wills, the choices we make and act on, 
must be consciously and purposively decided on. Just as we would not 
count someone free who merely assumed the laws of his community as 
his own without reflection, so we cannot count someone free who accepts 
as the foundation of his activity contingently present desires and inter- 
ests.” In order to actually be free, a person must only will an object after 
rationally considering and understanding this object as being consistent 
with the ends of Spirit—with freedom.° Hegel writes, the “absolute drive 
of the free spirit is to make freedom into its object—to make it objective 
both in the sense that it becomes the rational system of spirit itself, and in 
the sense that this system becomes immediate actuality.”” In other 
words, human beings actualize their freedom only when the objective 
political order in which they participate and will reflects their own essen- 
tial freedom. 

Insofar as the nature of human beings is their freedom, Hegel argues 
that the most rational state will be one that accepts and incorporates the 
actual freedom of its citizens; it is “right” that human beings have 
“rights.” If it is correct that human beings are by the nature of their minds 
and wills free, then their political institutions should reflect and allow for 
this freedom. Yet, Hegel argues, the political manifestation of freedom 
will ultimately not result in radical license, as charged by Strauss, but 
rather, the tempering of desire with the free choice of the best and proper 
end. The political community that universally recognizes human free- 
dom and rights habituates its citizens to the understanding that their 
subjective freedom is part of what is universally and objectively true.® 
These people might realize that it is in their interests to promote the well- 
being of the state that protects their individual and subjective interests, 
and in so doing they might achieve what Tocqueville describes as a kind 
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of “enlightened self-interest.” However, such citizens must then try to 
understand what constitutes the interests of their state, and in so doing 
they may perceive the nature of the state as something good in and of 
itself, not just a means to their particular self-interest. They are thereby 
dialectically drawn to reconcile what they personally seek with what they 
know to be universally and objectively good. 

Hegel uses the experience of love to demonstrate his point. It is worth 
noting the degree to which Hegel’s account of love differs from that 
discussed by Strauss in Hiero. While Strauss depicts love as inherently 
selfish, Hegel writes, “Here we are not one-sidedly within ourselves, but 
willingly limit ourselves with reference to an other, even while knowing 
ourselves in this limitation as ourselves. In this determinacy, the human 
being should not feel determined; on the contrary, he attains his self- 
awareness.” 10 When people love others, they seek to make them happy. 
In doing this they sacrifice what might have been their previous goals 
and are made happy instead by the others’ happiness. While this might 
initially happen on the level of feeling, eventually, even in romantic rela- 
tionships, individuals must rationally discern and will their beloveds’ 
happiness to complete their love. Hegel argues that a similar process 
should occur in a relationship to the state. Just as one desires the actual 
good of his beloved, so will the ethical citizen desire the ends of his 
political community as his own, and act accordingly. 

Paradoxically, however, human beings are also free to act in opposi- 
tion to their rational nature as well. Hegel notes, “individuals, to the 
extent of their freedom, are responsible for the depravation and enfeeble- 
ment of morals and religion. This is the seal of the absolute and sublime 
destiny of man—that he knows what is good and what is evil; that his 
Destiny is his very ability to will either good or evil.” 11 Human reason is 
the basis of freedom, beginning in the freedom of will that it creates, and, 
ultimately, culminating for Hegel in political and social institutions that 
actualize this freedom in the practical world in which people live. If 
human beings are free to choose, however, they can choose whether to 
act rationally or irrationally; they are free to act in accordance with Spir- 
it’s end and, correspondingly, free not to do so. While Hegel argues that, 
broadly speaking, human development is consistent with the nature of 
Geist, these developments are determined as rational for a particular time 
and a particular person or group of people who, in making this determi- 
nation, may not be aware of the fullness of Spirit’s nature. 

Strauss’s misunderstanding about Hegelian freedom seems to be driv- 
en by his acceptance of Kojeve’s interpretation of the prominence of the 
master-slave dialectic within Hegel’s overall thought and, as a corre- 
sponding theme, the desire for recognition. As discussed, Strauss’s focus 
on the seemingly Hobbesian description of early human life leads him to 
accept that the desire for recognition remains rooted in the passion that is 
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at the basis of the master-slave relationship. This, however, is a misread- 
ing of Hegel’s overall argument. 1? 

First, let us note the points of agreement between Kojève and Hegel. It 
is true, according to Hegel, that human beings “desire recognition,” inso- 
far as they desire to achieve self-consciousness and objective freedom. 
There is both an epistemological and a political requirement for this rec- 
ognition. As we saw in the last chapter, knowing something as true re- 
quires the confirmation of this truth in the objective world around us. 
Truths individually accepted must be recognized by others so that one 
might gain an objective awareness of what was previously only subjec- 
tively understood. As Wood puts it, “I learn what I am through the inter- 
pretation, by myself and by others, of what I have done. As a spiritual 
being, I do not exist fully and actually except through these contrary and 
complimentary movements of ‘becoming other’ and ‘mediating’ this oth- 
erness, that is, through self-expression and self-interpretation.” 13 

Further, as has also been discussed, the attainment of freedom re- 
quires the practical development of political regimes wherein people are 
recognized as free and autonomous bearers of rights. Arguing that the 
satisfaction of human life requires the full integration of human nature, 
Hegel does not believe that freedom of the mind is sufficient. In addition, 
one must be able to practically will what one desires and knows to be the 
good. Hegel writes, “The will is determined by no means only in the 
sense of content, but also in the sense of form. Its determinacy with 
regard to form is its end and the accomplishment of its end. At first this 
end is only subjective and internal to me, but it should also become objec- 
tive and throw off the deficiency of mere subjectivity.”!4 The political 
community that recognizes human rationality grants individuals the free- 
dom to objectively achieve what they subjectively desire. 

Recognition by others is an essential component of Hegel’s thought. 
Yet, the quality or nature of the recognition desired and received is trans- 
formed as human beings progress through history. According to Hegel, 
knowledge of oneself or self-consciousness begins in immediate con- 
sciousness. In this state, the individual knows himself as singular, with- 
out any perceptible distinctions in his being.!5 And yet, this understand- 
ing is not accurate. We are; but, we also may be hungry, and we may also 
be thinking —just to name a few of the possible determinations that could 
simultaneously be true at any given moment. Like the divine, the essence 
of human nature is both universal and particular. In the previous chapter 
we explained the relationship of Spirit to the finite and created world. 
Just as Spirit knows itself in relation to the created other, so the individu- 
al knows himself in all of the particular modes of his being or aspects in 
relationship to something else. Self-knowledge requires recognizing one- 
self in someone else. !° If an individual can perceive that another person 
shares his nature, then that person can be an external and objective stand- 
in or a way for him to study and know himself. However, in doing this, 
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the individual is also put in a position of noting the differences between 
himself and others. He learns what he is and that necessarily requires 
him to determine what he is not. The development of self-consciousness 
occurs for humanity progressively through history. Through the course 
of history, people become increasingly self-aware, incorporating the 
truths they had previously understood with greater awareness of their 
complete natures. 17 

In the master-slave dialectic, human consciousness is just beginning 
the long process of self-knowledge. An individual may see himself in 
others, but he has not yet rationally developed any ethical or meaningful 
distinctions for separating himself from the other. As such, prior to the 
famous fight for life, or perhaps more properly stated as the fight for 
death, his consciousness of his similarity to others is the same as losing 
himself in the other. 18 The individual does not yet have a means to recog- 
nize the determinations of his own nature. The struggle for life, however, 
gives him the grounds for this distinction. The master is different from 
the slave, and from all animal existence, in that he is willing to die.!? At 
this stage of the development of thought, the only meaningful distinction 
one can understand is the most immediate—life or death. Each combat- 
ant seeks to be known by the other as different, as the one willing to die. 
In being so recognized, the individual is able to know something of him- 
self and gain a level of self-consciousness. 

As human beings progress they are able to draw more and more ra- 
tional comparisons. As they develop greater awareness of themselves 
through their social and political organizations, they find more nuanced 
means of distinguishing themselves from others. In the Greek ethical 
state, sisters and brothers are able to see themselves in each other because 
of their common ancestry, but, at the same time, have the distinction of 
their gender as a point of distinction. This becomes the grounds for both 
their self-knowledge and ethical responsibility, with women seeing their 
role as being within the family and men taking responsibility for the 
political community.?° 

In Hegel's later work, Elements of the Philosophy of Right, his account of 
human self-consciousness has transcended the relationships of the Phe- 
nomenology, indicative of either a development in his own thought or 
merely a progression from the early communities described in the Phe- 
nomenology to the ethical state described in The Philosophy of Right. By this 
time the relationship of brothers to sisters is no longer the most impor- 
tant, as humans have moved beyond thinking about the basis of their 
similarities primarily in terms of shared blood lines. Instead, the relation- 
ship of husband and wife takes precedence. Their rationally mediated 
love for one another takes center stage and is the common bond for 
spouses to recognize themselves.*! Hegel, however, still makes gender 
the important distinguishing characteristic and individuals at this stage 
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understand themselves as male or female and thereby develop their ob- 
jective roles in the community according to this distinction. 

But the family is not the highest moment of this stage of ethical life. 
The family is the realm whereby immediate particularity and desire find 
a home. In the state, alternatively, desire is more fully mediated by rea- 
son and human rationality is most prominent in this realm. In this sphere, 
human beings are able to recognize one another as citizens who deserve 
the same rights and freedom. Recognizing himself in other citizens, the 
ethical individual perceives the universal element of his nature; he is a 
rational and free being, deserving of being treated as such. Yet, this indi- 
vidual is able to recognize his own distinctness in the rational differences 
experienced as a member of a vibrant and diverse political community. ?? 
The particularity of a citizen’s nature is thereby made manifest, under- 
stood, and incorporated. 

Strauss and Kojeve are correct to see the desire for recognition as 
important to Hegel’s argument. However, the focus Strauss places on 
desire and his interpretation of the role it plays in the Hegelian state is 
misleading. The desire for recognition is, for Hegel, analogous to the 
desire for wisdom or philosophy. In seeking to be known by others, 
people actually seek knowledge of their true natures and, finally, the 
nature of the highest of things—Spirit. The desire for recognition is the 
means whereby human beings are spurred, perhaps unconsciously in the 
beginning, to discover and understand the most perfect object of their 
thought, Geist.” Although Kojève recognizes a dialectical relationship 
between recognition and wisdom, in the end, he places greater emphasis 
on recognition, saying that the self-conscious individual seeks recogni- 
tion and wisdom is the means to this end. Hegel understands the corre- 
spondence between being recognized by others and the development of 
self-consciousness as being more fully integrated and entwined; both are 
means and ends simultaneously. 

The desire for recognition manifests itself in the most rational state, 
not in the form of unmediated passion. Ethical actors do not look for 
others to perceive the value and worth of their most base and immediate 
desires. Instead, in being known by the state as autonomous and rational 
beings, ethical citizens recognize themselves as such and their desires 
and interests are thereby mediated. Hegel says, “The self-will of the indi- 
vidual . . . in its attempt to exist for itself and in opposition to ethical 
substantiality, have disappeared . . . it recognizes that its own dignity and 
the whole continued existence of its particular ends are based upon and 
actualized within this universal.” %4 In seeing that the political community 
respects the particular choices of individuals, these citizens are more like- 
ly to see that it is in their interests to ultimately will the good for the state. 
Even further, in so doing, their interests are enlarged and reformed. This 
becomes evident when one traces the desire for recognition through the 
various relationships Hegel details throughout both the Phenomenology of 
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Spirit and The Philosophy of Right. As human understanding develops, a 
person’s understanding of his nature becomes increasingly more nu- 
anced. At first people define themselves in terms of their most prominent 
passion, the desire to live, but in the creation of the ethical state, they 
know themselves as rational and responsible members of a political com- 
munity and are recognized as such. 

According to Strauss, the state that Hegel describes is at best illusory 
or, at worst, debilitating. For, as Strauss explains, a community that rec- 
ognizes everyone regardless of his or her achievements will no longer be 
able to motivate its citizens to achieve the requisite wisdom or virtue. The 
first step in untangling Hegel’s response is to see the dialectical relation- 
ship that exists between human understanding and the political struc- 
tures that support it. Political institutions are the products of rational 
thought. However, as we have already discussed, they are also the means 
to greater understanding. As the objective representations of what hu- 
mans subjectively understand, regimes both confirm and develop the 
understanding and self-consciousness of their citizens. Hegel writes, “So- 
ciety and the state are the very conditions in which Freedom is real- 
ized.” *5 Practically speaking, Hegel argues that the work of building new 
political orders has its impetus in the understanding and will of world- 
historical individuals. Recognizing the deficiency in existing states, these 
individuals devote themselves to transforming their political orders into 
closer approximations of the regime most likely to result in what they 
understand to be a better, if not the best, human life. Hegel writes, 
“World-historical-men—the Heroes of an epoch—must .. . be recognized 
as its clear-sighted ones; their deeds, their words are the best of the 
time.” As we will see, Hegel does not require that such individuals 
recognize the full movement of Spirit through human history; it is suffi- 
cient that the end they seek is a rational response to the deficiencies in 
their current political and social orders. 

By creating better political regimes, world-historical individuals actu- 
alize the nature of Spirit in the world. At the same time, however, the 
objectification of what is individually understood as better has the effect 
of further confirming this knowledge, both to these individuals and, per- 
haps more importantly, to other citizens of these states. Hegel says, “It 
must further be understood that all the worth which the human being 
possesses — all spiritual reality, he possesses only through the State. . . . For 
Truth is the Unity of the universal and subjective Will; and the Universal 
is to be found in the State. . . . The State is the Divine Idea as it exists on 
earth.’ In this, Hegel’s thought is not very different from that of Aristotle 
who understood the capacity of laws to habituate citizens to moral activ- 
ity, whereby doing good things leads individuals to understand, and 
desire, their goodness.8 Just as a person perceives and understands him- 
self through the lens of another person, the political institutions of his 
community also serve to reflect this truth, perhaps even more ably. As 
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the most prominent example of a universal and objective entity, in re- 
flecting on the nature of the state, citizens can be brought to know the 
nature of Spirit itself. 

Yet, the logic of Hegel’s argument does not require all citizens of an 
ethical state to achieve the same level of knowledge, let alone absolute 
wisdom. As noted earlier, Hegel remarks, “In affirming . . . that the Uni- 
versal Reason does realize itself, we have indeed nothing to do with the 
individual empirically regarded. That admits of degrees of better and 
worse, since here chance and specialty have received authority from the 
Idea to exercise their monstrous power.” *? Hegel’s exposition of the ethi- 
cal state in The Philosophy of Right considers the reality of crime and the 
legal institutions required to ensure justice for those citizens who do not 
act in accordance with the state’s ethical aims. Hegel fully recognizes that 
the state he describes will not ensure the ethical nature of all of its citi- 
zens. The contingencies of the finite world and the real freedom of indi- 
viduals means that there will always be a need for further education and 
institutional change to respond to the infinite variety of circumstances 
that will occur. 

The institutional act of recognizing individuals as autonomous bear- 
ers of rights is a method of education. By perceiving that this is the true 
nature of its citizens, whether fully realized or not, the state endorses 
who they ought to be and thus provides a way by which they might 
achieve this.°° Unlike Strauss, Hegel does not believe that the educational 
value of honor or recognition lies in withholding it until the desired 
behavior occurs; instead, by recognizing all of its citizens, the ethical state 
provides them with an objective view of themselves, so that they might 
seek to individually attain this end. This is not a lowering of ethical 
standards in order to accomplish a democratic regime, but an invitation 
to all to participate in an objective good that is only possible within a 
democratic society. 


THE RATIONALITY OF DESIRE 


Strauss contrasts human freedom with the requirements of human virtue, 
suggesting that Hegel’s account of freedom is about the license to do 
what one wants without limit. While ultimately we disagree with this 
position, one can find ammunition to support this interpretation in Heg- 
el’s political thought. For instance, in The Philosophy of History, Hegel tells 
us that the transition from one historical period to another is caused by 
passionate revolutions. Of these, Hegel explains, “When we look at this 
display of passions, and the consequences of their violence; the Unreason 
which is associated ... with them; when we see the evil, the vice, the ruin 
that has befallen the most flourishing kingdoms which the mind of man 
has ever created; we can scarce avoid being filled with sorrow at this 
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universal taint of corruption.” History might thus be described as a 
“slaughter bench.” 

Further, as we shall see, the nature of Spirit, and the fulfillment of 
human nature, requires the integration of individual subjectivity into the 
objective institutions of our political communities. Self-consciousness, 
Hegel argues, reconciles the subjective and objective elements of Spirit. 
When Spirit knows itself, it knows the one objective truth. This truth is its 
whole. However, when spirit is actualized in human beings, they know 
the one objective truth as it manifests alongside, and within, their partic- 
ular consciousness. Hegel argues that the realization of spirit in human 
consciousness requires incorporating these particular and subjective ele- 
ments in a real and substantial way. Hence, the state that Hegel describes 
in The Philosophy of Right recognizes and allows human beings to freely 
choose and organize most aspects of their lives. For example, even 
though Hegel does not go so far as to establish equality of men and 
women, he nonetheless argues that women should be allowed to choose 
their own husbands, and that, for the most part, people should choose 
their employments based on personal talents and interests. Strauss cor- 
rectly notes the emphasis on particularity in Hegel’s account. Yet, the 
incorporation of human subjectivity is not the unleashing of individual 
desire that Strauss seems to imply. 

This becomes clear in Hegel’s description of passion as the most effec- 
tive motivator of human action and a means to history’s development. 
For, as Hegel points out, if the goal of political thought is to transform 
political life so that it more fully approximates and encourages human 
happiness then it is not enough to merely know what is best. One must 
also have the means and the will to act in accordance with what is true. 
However, to will something is to desire its accomplishment and as Hegel 
says, “If men are to interest themselves for anything; they must (so to 
speak) have part of their existence involved in it; find their individuality 
gratified by its achievement.” 31 

Very few, if any, people can accomplish the ideal of doing what they 
ought to solely because it is their duty and without achieving any person- 
al satisfaction. Instead, Hegel would say that a person who does what is 
right because it is his duty, does so only because that particular desire, to 
act on the grounds of duty, is the strongest. To think otherwise is to 
delude oneself about the nature of the soul and the grounds of human 
activity.°* Having divided the soul into three parts, and having relegated 
desire to the lowest tier, Plato recognizes that the other parts of the soul 
are only actualized when desire accompanies the end that they seek. 
The philosopher is only a philosopher because he desires wisdom. Every- 
thing that is accomplished in the human world is accomplished because 
it is willed and it is willed because it is desired. 

That one is passionate about something does not mean that the thing 
desired is any less good or truthful. When describing the impetus to 
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history’s progress, Hegel says, “Two elements . . . enter into the object of 
our investigation; the first is the Idea, the second the complex of human 
passions; the one the warp, the other the woof of the vast arras-web of 
Universal History.” 34 As Hegel describes the progression from one his- 
torical era to another, he indicates that transformations take place not 
because of some idiosyncratic preference of a person or a people, but 
because these people have realized a real deficiency in their current soci- 
ety. While it may certainly be the case that passion can cloud one’s judg- 
ment, it is also true that one’s desires can be invoked in the service of 
truth. 

People construct the institutions of their societies with the under- 
standing or belief that these structures are the right ones. Those who 
found political regimes presumably believe that these institutions will 
facilitate the best possible life, if only for their own advantage. When 
change is sought in society, either small or revolutionary, it is because 
some element of the population perceives that their social order is not 
fully satisfactory; the current regime does not assist in the achievement of 
the best possible life.2° The person who seeks change is not necessarily 
wrong or misguided; alternatively, the desire for change may be a recog- 
nition that what was thought to be a rational means to the satisfaction of 
human needs and ends is in fact irrational and not conducive to the goals 
that have been set out for it. According to Hegel, the world-historical 
individual is the person who willingly sacrifices everything else for the 
sake of bringing about a better, more rational, existence for human life: 


Such individuals have no consciousness of the general Idea they were 
unfolding, while prosecuting those aims of theirs; on the contrary, they 
were practical, political men. But at the same time they were thinking 
men, who had an insight into the requirements of the time—what was 
ripe for development. . . . It was theirs to know this nascent principle; the 
necessary, directly sequent step in progress, which their world was to 
take; to make this their aim, and to expend their energy in promoting it. 
World-historical men—the Heroes of an epoch—must, therefore, be 
recognized as its clear-sighted ones; their deeds, their words are the best 
of that time. 36 


The world-historical person that Hegel describes in The Philosophy of His- 
tory is motivated by the desire to transform the political world where he 
lives into a place that encourages and reflects human happiness to a 
greater degree. 

Interestingly, one of Strauss’s criticisms of Kojeve’s global community 
aligns with Hegel’s critique of this same position, although the way they 
reach this conclusion is strikingly different. Strauss believes that a politi- 
cal philosopher must seek to understand what regime will be best in and 
of itself regardless of the practical circumstances of any single place. 
However, Strauss also notes that when actually effecting laws, the partic- 
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ular contingencies of a regime must be taken into account, and compro- 
mises from the ideal will be required: “a given community may be so 
rude or so depraved that only a very inferior type of order can keep it 
going.” 37 The tone of Strauss’s reasoning is in explicit contrast to Hegel, 
who argues that most, if not all, political communities have yet to achieve 
the ethical life envisioned in The Elements of the Philosophy of Right; none- 
theless, the political institutions that do exist are a reflection of the ration- 
ality of that people, not their depravity.°° The particularity so present in 
the finite world is just as much a part of the actuality of self-conscious- 
ness as is the objectivity of thought. 

Despite Strauss’s argument, Hegel’s position, in many ways, is more 
akin to ancient and medieval thought than to other modern philosophers. 
Unlike Hobbes, Hegel does not think human reason is a tool used by 
passion. And, unlike Kant, Hegel would not agree that duty is most 
properly accomplished only when no pleasure is derived from the act. 
Instead, Hegel agrees with Aristotle, who says that the goal of education 
is to create the desire for what is correct and rational. Aristotle’s virtuous 
person desires, and takes pleasure in, ethical activity.°? So too Virgil 
crowns Dante at the top of Mount Purgatory, telling him, “Make pleasure 
now thy guide,” as his desires have been ordered to the good. Human 
beings who are free are not, as suggested by Strauss, driven or enslaved 
by their passions, but rather, they can be freely moved by desire that is 
known as rational. Inasmuch as human happiness lies in fulfillment of 
human nature, the desire for freedom is the most rational of desires, 
concurrent with the desire for truth. As Garza puts it, “True freedom for 
Hegel . . . can only exist when the concept of the universal, a truth that 
transcends the egoistic world of the individual and is embodied in ethical 
life, is also embodied in the individual subject’s conscious purpose.” 4! 
The practical reality of this claim is one that will be taken up in the final 
two chapters. 

While it is true that Hegel believes that the actualization of human 
nature corresponds with a full reconciliation of thought and desire, such 
that the individual would desire what is objectively true, Hegel also sug- 
gests that in earlier stages of human development there is a similar, if yet 
incomplete, correspondence between reason and desire. Speaking of 
world-historical people, Hegel indicates that they need not understand 
how their activities conform to the goals of Spirit. Such individuals have 
not yet attained self-consciousness. Nevertheless, they have developed a 
degree of understanding sufficient to see that their political social orders 
are inadequate to their satisfaction. Moreover, they conceive of a different 
form of political life that will more sufficiently address the needs of the 
individuals it governs. The vision of world-historical individuals is limit- 
ed. They do not understand the nature of Spirit, and, as a result, the goals 
they pursue are incomplete. Yet, they do know something of the true and, 
insofar as they desire to make this manifest in their political realms, their 
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desires are not irrational, even if they are not yet the expression of the full 
truth. People achieve the absolute ends of Spirit perhaps unconsciously, 
but they do so through their own free and rational choices. 

As noted earlier, freedom requires an individual to fully determine 
himself in accordance with what he understands is rational. In so doing, 
an individual externalizes his nature, creating rational political institu- 
tions wherein the freedom of individuals is both manifest and protected. 
Participating in a rational community has the further effect of mediating 
what would have been a contingent and particular desire so that it is 
commensurate with reason and with freedom. The mediation of love 
through marriage is a good example. 

The particular love of another is necessarily grounded in some contin- 
gency of desire. While there are objectively good reasons for loving one 
person rather than another, when presented with two candidates who 
equally meet all objective requirements, most if not everyone will still 
prefer one person to another. Hegel does not then argue that this contin- 
gency makes the free choice of a partner in marriage unethical. Instead, 
this choice is endorsed and the contingency of the desire that leads one to 
choose one person rather than another is then mediated by the institution 
of marriage and made rational. Political communities that recognize the 
essential nature of human beings as free then incorporate individual sub- 
jectivity and even the particularity of desire into universal institutions. 
These institutions accept this particularity and mediate it such that what 
was a purely particular desire for one person rather than another be- 
comes the rational foundation of the family and of the political commu- 
nity more broadly. 

In the Philosophy of Right, when discussing the idea of morality, Hegel 
asks whether human beings have a right to seek happiness when, as 
Patten indicates, willing happiness is not the same thing as willing free- 
dom.* Hegel responds saying: 


We may ask at this point whether the human being has a right to set 
himself ends that are not based on freedom, but solely on the fact that 
the subject is a living being. The fact that he is a living being is not 
contingent, however, but in accordance with reason, and to that extent 
he has a right to make his needs his end. There is nothing degrading 
about being alive, and we do not have the alternative of existing in a 
higher spirituality. It is only by raising what is present and given to a 
self-creating process that the higher sphere of the good is attained.8 


As we shall see in the next chapter, in the discussion of morality Hegel 
argues that the inward turn of subjectivity is valid insofar as the individ- 
ual seeks the freedom that is the essence of his will. At this stage in the 
development of ethical life, however, this inward turn is incomplete be- 
cause the objective foundation of what a subject should will has not been 
actualized objectively. The individual has nothing concrete to direct his 
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activities at other than the particularities of his conscience. In ethical life 
proper, freedom of the will has been made actual in the manifest laws 
and institutions of the ethical community. When the individual seeks to 
will the content of his freedom, the ethical community is able to both 
direct him to proper object of his will and is the place wherein his own 
will is incorporated and made actual.*4 In some disagreement with Pat- 
ten who argues that Hegel’s ethical individual must only will what is 
rational, “all the way down,” * we argue that Hegel’s account of freedom 
allows for and incorporates the particular desires and interests of an indi- 
vidual life even when there is perhaps no objective reason for the choice 
of one thing over another (e.g., a spouse) beyond the subject’s preference. 
In this we are in closer agreement with Moyar, who writes, “Eliminating 
contingency is . . . problematic in considering the major decisions one 
makes in life, such as whom to marry. . . . Those decisions are a function 
of contingent desires and circumstances. . . . [A] perspective that abstracts 
completely from our contingent desires will be a perspective in which we 
do not recognize ourselves or our most important commitments.” 46 

Hegel does not perceive a necessary dichotomy between reason and 
passion or, in more political terms, between duties and rights. Instead, of 
the truly ethical person, Hegel says, “duty and right coincide in this iden- 
tity of the universal and the particular will, and in the ethical realm, a 
human being has rights in so far as he has duties, and duties in so far as 
he has rights.” 4” For Hegel, the fulfillment of human nature requires a 
complete integration of all elements of a human life. In Hegel’s final 
ethical state, humans have rights and are free, but in their freedom they 
desire what is rational and thus take up what are at the same time their 
duties or obligations. This is not the “hollow freedom” described by 
Strauss. Hegel quotes Dante’s Paradiso in the Philosophy of Mind to sup- 
port his argument that human beings can attain the truth. Significant to 
this discussion is the relationship between desire and reason that the 
quotation also takes up: 


I see that nought can fill the mind’s vast space, 
Unless the Truth’s light dwell there as denizen, 
Beyond which nothing true can find a place. 
In that it rests, like wild beast in its den, 

When it attains it; and it can attain, 

Else frustrated would be all desires of men. 48 


Understanding, Hegel argues, is necessary to the fulfillment of human 
desire, for at the foundation of all human want is the desire to actualize 
the fullness of our natures as self-conscious and free individuals. 
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It is necessary to clarify the nature of the ethical state that Hegel envi- 
sions. Strauss puts forward the world homogenous state and apprises us 
of the dangers inherent in this conception. There is the already answered 
difficulty that it is improbable that all people in a single community, let 
alone in the world, will have achieved the wisdom required for member- 
ship in such an organization. As a result, Strauss argues the emergence of 
this state will necessarily be tyrannical. Given that many, if not the major- 
ity of people in the world, will not recognize the posited end or method 
of this regime as beneficial, its coming into being will require the pres- 
ence of a ruler with sufficient strength to overcome all possible disputes. 
If a world homogenous state were the goal, Hegel would likely agree. 
There is no way, in Hegel’s understanding, for a single political organiza- 
tion to peacefully incorporate the diverse interests and stages of develop- 
ment of all the world’s peoples. And for exactly this reason, Hegel does 
not make an argument for a world homogenous state. Instead, his argu- 
ment is almost the opposite. 

The development of human consciousness and political institutions is 
logically the outcome of a single rational process, one that humans share 
with the divine. This, of course, suggests that there will ultimately be 
great parallels with respect to the development of different communities. 
However, it is necessary to remember that, according to Hegel, the nature 
of Spirit is the complete reconciliation of the particular and the universal, 
which is how Spirit is able to make its own nature manifest in the finite 
particularity of human life. This means that the actualization of Spirit in 
human consciousness and institutions requires the real incorporation of 
subjectivity. The ethical state recognizes human freedom in a complete 
way. People are free to determine the course of their lives in accordance 
with their particular upbringing, talents, desires, etc. The presence of 
these particular moments in human life results in numerous rational re- 
sponses, all of which can be directed to what is universally true and 
good. 

Just as the particularity of every individual must be freely reconciled 
with what is objectively true, so too does each political community find 
its own path to self-consciousness. Hegel writes, “The State is the Idea of 
Spirit in the external manifestation of human Will and its Freedom... . 
The Constitutions under which World-Historical peoples have reached 
their culmination are peculiar to them; and therefore do not present a 
generally applicable basis.” 4? Just as Hegel envisions the ethical state as 
being comprised of a diverse body of citizens, each in pursuit of his 
particular will in light of the interests of the whole, so too does Hegel 
envision a diverse and not always peaceful world order, made up of 
many different states, each of which may define both the end and the 
means to this end in significantly different fashions. Commenting on 
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Hegel’s consideration of the English Reform Bill, James Doull writes, “In 
this was a lesson for Germans as to the outcome of the revolutionary 
period. ... A free and enlightened Prussian state . . . would have its 
special character, as the English and French had given their special char- 
acter to modern freedom.”°° Even if we imagine that all cultures and 
communities proceed at the same historical pace, something Hegel 
would contest, the variety of regimes that would necessarily exist would 
in no way be compatible with a global state. 

Evidence for the diverse and continuous development of both individ- 
uals and states can be found in Hegel’s discussion of international rela- 
tions, particularly his account of war, in Elements of the Philosophy of Right. 
Philosophically, Hegel says that war is made necessary because of the 
finite nature of human life and community. Hegel argues that the truth of 
both moments of the Absolute, the individual and the universal, should 
be manifest in their entirety. War makes manifest the finite nature of the 
individual, as a citizen, and the finite life of states: “It is necessary that 
what is finite—such as life and property —should be posited as contingent, 
because contingency is the concept of the finite.” >! Human beings die and 
political communities are overturned. Wars make these facts an objective 
reality such that they cannot help but be understood by citizens. 

Whatever we might think of Hegel’s justification of the place of war in 
human life, it is evident that Hegel did not imagine a political community 
would ever reach the state of perfect empire as argued by Kojève. The 
persistence of war, for Hegel, is evidence that political communities will 
continue to fundamentally disagree. The particular circumstances of a 
community, including its geographical, historical, or cultural compo- 
nents, will result in different but still often ethical situations. Of interna- 
tional relations, Hegel says, “states function as particular entities in their 
mutual relations . . . these relations will encompass the ceaseless turmoil 
of not just external contingency, but also of passions, interests, ends, 
talents and virtues, violence, wrongdoing, vices. . . . In this turmoil the 
ethical whole . . . is exposed to contingency.” 5* An empire, such as Kojève 
describes, is not an outcome that Hegel endorses or imagines possible. 

There is good reason for Strauss to believe that Hegel’s philosophy 
requires the full realization of his political and ethical thought. As dis- 
cussed in the previous chapter, the process through which knowledge is 
achieved requires not merely our subjective certainty of a truth but, fur- 
ther, a reconciliation of what we subjectively believe with what is objec- 
tively true. It is not sufficient for one to believe that the angles of a 
triangle add up to 180 degrees. This belief must correspond with the 
objective nature of triangles. When an individual is presented with objec- 
tive and external “proofs” of his beliefs, his knowledge becomes more 
than just potentially true, but is actualized. Spirit actualizes its knowl- 
edge of itself in the created world. Hegel himself writes, “As the thought 
of the world, it appears only at a time when actuality has gone through 
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its formative process and attained its complete state . . . it is only when 
actuality has reached maturity that the ideal appears opposite the real 
and reconstructs this real world, which it has grasped in its substance, in 
the shape of the intellectual realm.” 53 One might go so far as to argue that 
Hegel’s claim of absolute knowledge must be incomplete unless he can 
point to its actualization in the world around him. Hegel himself points 
to the Napoleonic Wars as evidence of Spirit’s pending culmination in the 
human world. 

This account alone, however, is not a fair picture of Hegel’s thought. 
Hegel argues that the philosopher comes to understand what is rational 
in the actual world around him. This does not mean that the present 
world has to be a complete and perfect realization of the philosophic idea 
or concept. Instead, the philosopher is able to see in the nascent begin- 
nings of change the fuller and eternal nature of the concept itself.>4 

In the Phenomenology of Spirit, Hegel tells us that the purpose of philos- 
ophy or science is absolute knowledge, and he concludes the text with an 
account of this state of consciousness, suggesting that this knowledge is 
accessible, at least to him. Yet, he also says: 


it is not difficult to see that ours is a birth-time and a period of transi- 
tion to a new era. . . . The frivolity and boredom which unsettle the 
established order, the vague foreboding of something unknown, these 
are the heralds of approaching change. The gradual crumbling that left 
unaltered the face of the whole is cut short by a sunburst which, in one 
flash, illuminates the features of the new world. But this new world is 
no more a complete actuality than is a new-born child. . . . Just as little 
as a building is finished when its foundation has been laid, so little is 
the achieved Notion of the whole the whole itself. 55 


Hegel claims not that Spirit has been finally realized in the world around 
him, but rather, that in contrast to the world that was disintegrating, he 
was able to understand the fundamental principles of the community 
that was to emerge. Correspondingly, Hegel remarks that Plato’s Repub- 
lic, although appearing on the one hand as an empty ideal, proves, alter- 
natively, the greatness of Plato’s spirit “by the fact that the very principle 
in which the distinctive character of his Idea turns is the pivot on which 
the impending world revolution turned.”>° Regardless of whether one 
accepts this interpretation of the Republic, Hegel’s point is that Plato 
understood, in the dying moments of the Athenian regime, the nature of 
the principle or concept that was only then emerging, but not yet explicit- 
ly and objectively present. Even further, the Christian foundation of Heg- 
el's work, the absolute knowledge that he claims to have worked out and 
that he sees being practically developed in the world around him is made 
manifest in revelation. As such, Hegel is left only to work out what that 
revelation means. 
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The appearance of the emerging spirit is not equivalent to its actual- 
ization. In addition, the concept has to gain existence in the external 
world that will continue to demonstrate particular as well as contingent 
events. Hegel understood that this process remained unfinished during 
his lifetime. He moreover tells us that nothing as of yet can be said about 
the nature of America, for it is the “land of the future,” and to speculate 
about the shape it will assume is merely to “dream.” °” Thus Grier writes, 
“Kojeve’s end of history thesis has no obvious grounding in Hegel’s 
text.”°8 Even Kojève notes that, “at the time of writing the Phenomenolo- 
gy... Hegel, too, knew full well that the state was not yet realized indeed 
in all its perfection. He only stated that the germ of this State was present 
in the World.” 5? 

When Hegel tells us, “what is rational is actual and what is actual is 
rational,” he is not saying that the rational is now fully explicit in the 
external world. Rather, his point is that in this world we can find ex- 
pressions of what is eternally true or Spirit itself. Correspondingly, and 
as he directly says, this does not mean that everything that externally 
exists is rational, but that amid the objects of pure contingency, the philo- 
sophic mind can find what is essentially true. In the much-quoted pas- 
sage referred to above, he tells us, “To recognize reason as the rose in the 
cross of the present and thereby delight in the present—this rational in- 
sight is the reconciliation with actuality which philosophy grants to those 
who have received the inner call to comprehend.” ©! The job of the philoso- 
pher, as Hegel claims to have witnessed, is to see the truth as it is made 
manifest in the world around. 

Describing the way wherein the concept is realized in human life, 
Hegel tells us that its appearance will be as diverse as the circumstances 
in which human beings naturally find themselves: “the Idea, becomes 
actual by entering into external existence, it emerges in an infinite wealth 
of forms, appearances, and shapes and surrounds its core with a brightly 
coloured covering.” © In exact contrast to Strauss’s world homogenous 
state, Hegel’s concept emerges with beautiful variety. It is thereby diffi- 
cult to imagine that the task of philosophy could ever be complete, for the 
philosopher must continuously seek the eternal in a world of continuous 
change, “for what matters is to recognize in the semblance of the tempo- 
ral and transient the substance which is immanent and the eternal which 
is present.” 6 While Hegel posits that the modern world, by taking up the 
lessons of the past in light of what will presently come, can glimpse the 
notion of Spirit, the ever-changing nature of the finite world means that 
the actualization of this concept continues in varied forms, ever offering 
itself anew to human thought and comprehension. 
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FOUR 
Modern Morality 


Perhaps the strongest critique one can level against Hegel’s political phi- 
losophy, one that is implicit in Strauss’s argument, is that the ethical state 
that Hegel speaks of does not exist and it seems unlikely to occur in the 
near future. Even if Strauss does, as we have discussed, misconstrue 
elements of Hegel’s thought, are we not forced to see the justice of his 
overall attack? Is it really possible to look at the contemporary world and 
credibly claim that most humans are not only more ethically aware, and 
thereby morally better than counterparts in previous ages, but actually 
wiser as well? As Thomas Pangle, a noted student of Strauss, writes, 
“Beyond the problem of the dwindling of the spiritual resources required 
for liberal republican energy and stability —a problem even on the prem- 
ises of the moderns—there lies the even more profound human problem 
of cultural shallowness and growing spiritual emptiness.” 1 Strauss might 
argue that the negative elements perceived in modern culture are logical- 
ly necessitated, if not intended, by Hegel’s thought. Having accepted the 
historical thesis that is at the root of Hegel’s argument, the contemporary 
world has relinquished all reasonable grounds for censoring human be- 
havior; as a result, we are left free to do as we like. 

Not seeing the development of the ethical state, or even a more ethical 
state, Strauss emphasizes what he takes to be the unintended conse- 
quences of Hegel’s philosophy. In this chapter, we will address Strauss’s 
fears of a modernity bathed in the light of a Hegelian history. We argue 
that the crisis that Strauss points to is not the result of Hegel’s thought, 
but a moment of history that Hegel predicted. In brief, we argue that the 
complete articulation of Hegel’s ethical state has not been realized. Even 
so, in the following chapter we will provide evidence that, despite the 
prevalence of a Hegelian “morality,” the modern world shows signs of 
ethical progress as well. 
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THE CONTINUATION AND COMPLEXITY OF HISTORY 


Strauss, or any sensible individual, might point out that Hegel’s image of 
an ethical state has not come to pass. Instead, political communities, 
which recognize the inherent freedom of their citizens, likely contend 
with the fact that despite having been granted the right to govern them- 
selves, many choose not to, forgoing even the right to vote. We argue that 
this criticism is taken up within Hegel’s thought, most specifically, in the 
stages of development that Hegel describes in Elements of the Philosophy of 
Right. Specifically, we believe that many elements of modern culture 
more fully manifest the stage Hegel describes as morality rather than the 
ethical state that Hegel’s thought points us towards.” 

Our argument rests on two points. The first is a reminder that Hegel 
understood that what he recognized about the possibility of human ethi- 
cal and political life would not be manifest in the near future. In light of 
the argument of the previous chapter, we understand that the ethical 
world that Hegel predicts will not appear in any final form, for the partic- 
ularity of human life and the contingency of the finite world will neces- 
sarily result in a variety of ethical forms of community. The state de- 
scribed in The Philosophy of Right and the stages it progresses through are 
idealized and yet to be worked out in a particular human community. 
Given that Hegel only perceived the beginning of this movement two 
hundred years ago, it is perhaps overly optimistic to expect a clearer 
manifestation of what he understood so quickly. As such, the contempo- 
rary era shows elements of all three of the types of right or justice de- 
scribed in The Philosophy of Right, but, we argue, Hegel’s account of mo- 
rality is often dominant. 

The second, perhaps more difficult, argument that we will make is 
that the modern world is not as irreconcilable with Hegel’s ethical state as 
Strauss envisions. The seeds of the rational state, which Hegel first iden- 
tified, have already begun to reveal themselves. Following Hegel’s ad- 
vice, we will seek to elucidate the form of the rational in the present. For 
the most part, we will take this discussion up in the next chapter. Here 
we explain how the current social world still approximates the spirit of 
morality that Hegel says conceptually and often practically precedes a 
fuller ethical development. 

First, we must briefly restate our critique to the “end of history” argu- 
ment. Hegel’s position is not that his capacity to perceive the full nature 
of Spirit meant that its actualization in this world had come to its com- 
plete fruition. Rather, events in Hegel’s world pointed to what he took as 
the eventual resolution of Spirit in the human world. In fact, Hegel 
points, in his own time period, to the yet unconcluded nature of the 
sphere of abstract right, a form of justice wherein property rights are 
dominant, saying: 
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it must be nearly one and a half millennia since the freedom of personality 
began to flourish under Christianity and became a universal principle 
for part—if only a small part—of the human race. But it is only since 
yesterday, so to speak, that the freedom of property has been recognized 
here and there as a principle—an example from world history of the 
length of time which the spirit requires in order to progress to its self- 
consciousness, and a caution against the impatience of opinion. 3 


Even though only a portion of Christians, let alone of all human beings, 
accepted the element of subjectivity that emerged from the Protestant 
reformation, and even fewer had recognized the practical necessity of 
developing this concept into the sphere of rights and property, neverthe- 
less something within Hegel’s age was yet able to direct the mind to its 
final resolution of spirit, through the stages of abstract right, and moral- 
ity, to ethical life. Later in his life, Hegel subsequently turns his attention 
to the English Reform Bill as a way to educate the Prussian people on the 
possibility of liberal reform that sidestepped populist revolution. 4 

This point can be clarified if we examine, in some detail, the nature 
and fall of one of Hegel’s world-historical periods. Given Strauss’s sug- 
gestion that we turn our attention to the ancient world, it is perhaps 
appropriate to examine how Hegel suggests this world existed and why 
it inevitably fell. In so doing, we will see that the clearly delineated line of 
history that Hegel suggests is further complicated when the history of an 
actual people, even when understood philosophically, is taken into ac- 
count. 

Hegel describes the ancient Greek ethical state as predominantly fo- 
cused on objectivity.° It is Hegel’s further understanding that this is an 
objectivity rooted in immediacy.® The Greek order is the first true mani- 
festation of spirit in human social life, yet it emerges here as in its adoles- 
cence, and, just as a child might wholly devote himself to an external end 
without reflection on the nature of himself or the end he seeks, this emer- 
gent self-consciousness in Greece is not yet reflective.” Using the poetic 
example of Antigone, Hegel explains that, in this era, women and men are 
defined by their immediate biological natures and find their “homes” in 
the objective institutions most closely aligned with themselves: Antigone 
will preserve her family, while Creon seeks only the ends of the state.® 

Hegel’s point is that, at this stage, individual citizens are content to 
devote themselves to the universal rules laid out in law and, more impor- 
tantly, custom. We might think of Cephalus in the Republic, who knows 
and attempts to do what the poets say but is hard-pressed to explain 
what they mean.’ Initially, at least, there is no tension between the will of 
individual and the will of the ethical community that he is a part of, for 
the individual accepts his role without question. All in essence are like 
Antigone or even Creon, not knowing or questioning the theoretical con- 
tent of the laws they endorse.!° A purely democratic form of government, 
Hegel argues, is the logical and necessary result of this predisposition: 
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the interests of the community may, therefore, continue to be entrusted 
to the will and resolve of the citizens; and this must be the basis of the 
Greek constitution; for no principle has as yet manifested itself, which 
can contravene such Choice conditioned by Custom, and hinder its 
realizing itself in action. The Democratic Constitution is here the only 
possible one. 1! 


The individual and the state, the particular and the universal, present 
themselves as an unmediated reconciliation and an immediate type of 
self-consciousness. 1? 

The apparent self-consciousness present in this world, as unthinking, 
is necessarily unstable; self-consciousness, by its very nature, must be 
reflective rather than immediate. Unreflective individuals, who are unit- 
ed in their passions and wills for the sake of the community, may form 
the perfect basis for direct democracy. However, the nature of democracy 
is such that citizens must eventually come to think about their individual 
essences in light of the larger whole. Hegel notes, “thought—the subjec- 
tive Universal—menaces the beautiful religion of Greece, while the pas- 
sions of individuals and their caprice menace its political constitution. ... 
Thought, therefore, appears here as the principle of decay.” 13 In short, 
democracy requires the active political participation of its citizens; they 
must take up and create the will of the whole. 

Interestingly, Strauss recognizes the movement from custom to a 
more philosophic life in ancient Greece. When natural right is understood 
properly, Strauss says, we understand, like the ancients, that certain 
things are right or wrong, good or bad, according to a teleological under- 
standing of nature.'4 Moderns have dismissed this account, but Strauss 
suggests that there were other, earlier people for whom the idea of a 
universal account of nature was not yet possible. Strauss writes, “Prior to 
the discovery of nature, the characteristic behavior of any thing or any 
class was conceived of as its custom or its way. .. . Barking and wagging 
the tail is the way of dogs, menstruating is the way of women, the crazy 
things done by madmen are the way of madmen just as not eating pork is 
the way of Jews.” 15 Once philosophers discovered nature, however, it 
was then possible to think about these “ways” in light of the object’s 
natural ends or purposes. 

As both Strauss and Hegel understand, a rational human life requires 
more than just obedience to ancient laws and traditions. Actions in re- 
sponse to particular circumstances have to be decided on, and in so doing 
distinct positions emerge from what was, at first, imagined as a homoge- 
nous entity. In the Phenomenology Hegel points to the poetic example of 
Antigone’s clash with the objective laws of the state to demonstrate the 
flaw in Greek society. In The Philosophy of History, he tells us that the very 
foundation of ancient Greece’s political life contained the seeds of its 
destruction. The insight of the “seven sages,” particularly the great law- 
maker Solon, set the precedent for virtue but also wisdom as the basis for 
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the Greek city-state.!° Once unfurled, the power and freedom of the hu- 
man mind could not be retracted. Greek assemblies premised their deci- 
sions on majority votes that required the individual to have the capacity 
not merely to see what was right and true, but to understand it sufficient- 
ly and be able to persuade others of his or her correctness. The sophists 
were a direct and necessary result of the greatness of the Greeks as well 
as the clearest indicator of its eventual decay. 17 

Practically speaking, the movement away from custom allowed great- 
er scope for the influence of charismatic individuals to persuade the 
masses of their positions, resulting in fewer actions directed to the com- 
mon good and many more activities directed to the personal good of 
certain individuals. The will or good of the city became the will and good 
of the individual who was able to speak most persuasively, regardless of 
the content of his aims, for “the expert Sophist knew how to turn the 
subject of discussion this way or that at pleasure, and thus the doors were 
open to all human passions.” 18 And while Greek city-states were never 
unified in their ends, except for the brief period of the Persian war, the 
introduction of sophists and the assertion of the particularity of human 
desire as an appropriate arbiter of the good meant that peaceful co-exis- 
tence was no longer possible. Hegel argues that the Peloponnesian War 
was the beginning of the practical and necessary downfall from greatness 
for Greece.!? We need only to think about Thucydides’ account of the 
Melian dialogue and Athens’ assertion that justice is merely the advan- 
tage of the stronger to see the principles that Hegel describes in action.*° 

The sophists and the personal ambition of men like Alcibiades repre- 
sent the destruction of ancient Greece. Yet, and importantly, this ethical 
decay was even present in the more philosophically satisfactory form of 
Socrates. Hegel argues that the subjectivity that dominates the concept of 
morality is an essential aspect of human nature. A world that denies an 
individual the power to determine for himself the nature of right and 
wrong denies human beings their completion. Recognition of political 
freedom and equality is based, as Aristotle notes, on the capacity to gov- 
ern oneself and, thus, the capacity to make one’s own determinations 
regarding the nature of the good. The individual who recognizes this 
power within himself can no longer be the unconscious follower of law or 
the enthusiastic adolescent who lives what he implicitly accepts as good 
without consciously reflecting on why this might be. Hegel says, “Socra- 
tes is celebrated as a Teacher of Morality, but we should rather call him 
the Inventor of Morality. The Greeks had a customary morality; but Socrates 
undertook to teach them what moral virtues, duties, etc., were. The moral 
man is not he who merely wills and does what is right . . . but he who has 
a consciousness of what he is doing.”*! Socrates, according to Hegel, 
endorses the position of subjectivity over and against the Greek objective 
order. One need only think of the erotic play that courses through the 
Platonic dialogues to realize that Hegel’s point may not be that far from 
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the truth. Socrates, as much as or even more than the sophists, disrupted 
the immediate justice of the Greek ethical order and, in this view, it is not 
surprising that he is put to death. 

Ancient Greek ethical life is overcome by the awakening of individual 
subjectivity in its philosophic and ethical life; it is overcome by the emer- 
gence, at least in a nascent form, of morality. Yet, growing out of what is 
merely the appearance of ethical life, or ethical life as it might most im- 
mediately and naturally exist, the next stage is not ethical life proper. 
Instead, the principles of objectivity must be further developed in human 
consciousness so that one might achieve a self-conscious awareness of 
one’s true nature. In response to the emergence of individuality, the Ro- 
man Empire was constructed as an abstract universal principle under 
which all subjectivity might intentionally be subsumed.” 

What becomes clear in the examination of the downfall of Greek ethi- 
cal life is the degree to which the various “ethical” categories, as defined 
by Hegel, exist interdependently with one another in the course of actual 
history. When describing abstract right, Hegel suggests that it first finds 
its political expression in the Roman world and its focus on the legal 
rights of the person.” Yet, Hegel correspondingly tells us that the preced- 
ing era, that of Greek ethical life, falls because of the invention of morality 
in the subjectivity present in Socrates. When describing morality in Ele- 
ments of the Philosophy of Right, Hegel writes of Socrates, saying, “When 
the existing world of freedom has become unfaithful to the better will, 
this will no longer seeks to find itself in the duties recognized in this 
world and must seek to recover in ideal inwardness alone that harmony 
which it has lost in actuality,” and “Socrates made his appearance at the 
time when Athenian democracy had fallen into ruin. He evaporated the 
existing world and retreated into himself in search of the right and the 
good.” 4 While abstract right, morality, and ethical life, are described as 
following conceptually one from the other, their historical manifestation 
is not so neat. Human life admits to an array of these elements in every 
era of its existence. The straight line of history that so many scholars read 
as Hegel’s projection is too simplistic to actually account for human exis- 
tence. 

Hegel presents the unfolding of Spirit in human life in accordance 
with what would be its logical manifestation. While the same logic plays 
out in the development of individual consciousness and in the conscious- 
ness of particular nations, each person and each regime works at its own 
pace and from its own beginning point. Correspondingly, each regime is 
made up of a multitude of individuals each singularly making his own 
journey. Hegel lived at the time when the full nature of the absolute 
revealed itself as the complete reconciliation between objectivity and sub- 
jectivity. Yet, despite what Hegel believed to be the proper end of politi- 
cal life, at any given moment in any given place, one might discover any 
of the three stages of ethical life. Although political communities, as a 
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whole, will move in accordance to the general trend that Hegel describes, 
the contingency of nature and individual subjectivity will necessarily re- 
sult in a much messier picture. In The Elements of the Philosophy of Right, 
Hegel says that when one examines the concept of right alongside its 
practical embodiment in the world “what we obtain . . . is a series of 
thoughts and another series of existent shapes, in which it may happen 
that the temporal sequence of their actual appearance is to some extent 
different from the conceptual sequence.”*° We are therefore reminded 
that Hegel strives to show what is rational in the temporal and finite. It 
does not follow that the finite world obeys the detailed path that Hegel 
describes. Alternatively, given the nature of the finite and the contingen- 
cy present therein, we should expect there to be significant variations. 

Although Hegel sees the absolute moment of history conceptually, its 
accomplishment in human history is even more complicated than Hegel’s 
own writing style. He understands that self-consciousness is the full rec- 
onciliation of objectivity and subjectivity, but this is not fully actualized 
within the contemporary world. Instead, we argue, that morality, as Heg- 
el describes it, is the dominant form of right found in the western world. 
It is this stage of human development, we believe, that Strauss finds so 
problematic. 

In Strauss's lectures on The Philosophy of History, he makes morality his 
focus, suggesting that Hegel accepts Kant’s definition of morality. Heg- 
el's moral individual is, Strauss says, “A man who does his duty because 
it is his duty and he does not want to be rewarded for doing his duty... 
So the truest moral men do not want a reward for their virtue, they do not 
want external happiness, they are satisfied with a good conscience.” 26 
When he turns his attention to ethical life, Strauss spends very little time 
explicating it, but rather describes it as an "ethos" or objective morality. In 
other words, he says ethical life proper speaks to the objective institutions 
of a regime without any reference to the satisfaction of individuals within 
these institutions.*” Strauss then proceeds using these definitions of mo- 
rality and ethics to indicate that Hegel's account of each, particularly in 
relationship to history, are questionable if not just insufficient. Specifical- 
ly, Strauss argues that given the "slaughter bench" of history, the moral 
individual does not get his just desserts. Instead, the moral man is "run 
over" by history, but as he is moral, he will not be concerned by the 
injustice done to him, for his good conscience is reward enough. He 
thereby implies that Hegel’s argument insufficiently attends to the actual 
people who are caught up in the historical process. 

This account, however, does justice neither to Hegel's understanding 
of morality and its limits nor to the fuller account of right that is present 
in Hegel's ethical life. The injustices done to individuals throughout the 
historical process are not something that Hegel dismisses; instead, he 
describes the image of them as a kind of "mental torture."*° In light of all 
of the terrible things that have happened historically, Hegel's point is to 
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seek some kind of rationale or explanation—a greater end to which all of 
this destruction might lead. He does not excuse it or seek to justify it, but 
given that it is, and given his understanding that Spirit rules the world, 
he seeks to find Spirit or reason within it. Moreover, in The Philosophy of 
History Hegel explicitly criticizes morality, indicating that he does not 
accept it as the sole foundation of virtue, writing of moral reflection, "it is 
not the interest of these sentimentalities, really to rise above these de- 
pressing emotions; and to solve the enigmas of Providence. . . . It is 
essential to their character to find a gloomy satisfaction in the empty and 
fruitless sublimates of that negative result."*? Further, the end that Hegel 
identifies history as moving towards, that of ethical life, is the solution for 
the very problem Strauss identifies. In ethical life, the individual is not 
discounted or thrown away, but rather finds himself fulfilled within the 
political order that he is a part of. In what follows, we will delineate these 
points more fully. 


FROM ABSTRACT RIGHT TO MORALITY 


In Elements of the Philosophy of Right, Hegel describes the progression of 
social and political life through three stages: abstract right, morality and, 
finally, in the highest state of political development, ethical life. In the 
culmination of human development, individual subjectivity is compat- 
ible with, and supportive of, the universal and objective order. The politi- 
cal world endorses human particularity by recognizing and protecting 
individual rights; and the individual, in his freedom, sees the ends of the 
political order, and even further, the objective good, as his own. Howev- 
er, there are two prior stages of the concept of right and its attending 
shapes that Hegel argues precede the development of this state, which 
we will describe below. 


Abstract Right 


In the stage of abstract right, the objective moment is most prominent. 
Its focus is individual rights, in and of themselves, but with an abstract, 
objective understanding. The individual is recognized as a person and 
instructed to respect the rights of others. The actual nature of an individ- 
ual’s actions within the sphere of his legal rights, as determinant and 
subjectively defined, is of no concern in the realm of abstract right: “In 
formal right . . . it is not a question of particular interests, of my advan- 
tage or welfare, and just as little of the particular ground by which my 
will is determined, i.e., of my insight and intention . . . everything which 
depends on particularity is here a matter of indifference.” 30 

As a philosophic description of the nature of the will, The Philosophy of 
Right focuses on the movement of a person’s practical rather than theoret- 
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ical intellect. The will, by nature, has to do with thought in relationship to 
practical or external activity. In abstract right, one understands oneself as 
a yet undetermined bearer of rights. Freedom is understood as wholly 
universal and without any significant grounds for its particularization. 
Yet, this understanding must find a means for its practical development 
in the social and political world. In Hegelian language, it must exist both 
in and for itself. Hegel says, “the personality of the will stands in opposi- 
tion to nature as subjective. But since personality within itself is infinite 
and universal, the limitation of being merely subjective is in contradiction 
with it . . . Personality is that which works to overcome this limitation 
and to give itself reality—or what amounts to the same thing, to posit 
that existence as its own.”3! The practical actualization of the will in 
abstract right occurs in the ownership of property. A person’s freedom is 
invested in objective “things,” thereby affecting the will in the most ob- 
jective fashion as is possible. Further, by imposing their rights or freedom 
on objective things, people are able to supersede their own internal sub- 
jectivity; they literally become objects for themselves. 

One might think of early modern political philosophers, like John 
Locke, as providing a “contemporary” philosophic basis for this stage of 
political development. As Locke says, “our lives, liberty and estates” are 
property and, as such, things to which one has rights. Hegel agrees, ex- 
plaining that at this stage of ethical development, anything can be under- 
stood as property as long as it can be thought of as distinct from one’s 
will, including one’s life, body, intellectual accomplishments, and even 
religious observances.** According to Hegel, the individual overcomes 
the particularity of himself and the world around him, making all deter- 
minant things potential objects to be taken up and overcome by his infi- 
nite and universal will. Locke says, that “reason is appropriation,” and, of 
abstract right, Hegel replies, “Not until he has property does the person 
exist as reason.” 33 

The difficulties of such a position are perhaps self-evident and stem 
from the universal and abstract nature of right here understood. If hu- 
man will is believed to be universally and objectively free without any 
further determinations, and the external and particular world is the space 
wherein one can exert this freedom, there will necessarily be collisions 
between what one person wills and what others will. Further, and per- 
haps most importantly, there will be collisions with what is good in and 
of itself.24 While an individual may understand his will as perfectly ob- 
jective and universal, this position is not accurate, and thus not actually 
objective. It is yet a particular will that must practically contend with the 
particularity of other wills asserting the same, mistaken, understandings. 
The subjective element of human nature must become an object of under- 
standing. 

According to Hegel, it is through inevitable acts of wrong, uninten- 
tional or criminal, that human beings come to understand that they are 
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not objective forces, but rather particular and contingent beings.* Indi- 
vidual subjectivity is thereby highlighted in human consciousness, and 
these individuals recognize their subjective natures as possible grounds 
for their ethical activity, transitioning into the sphere of morality. The 
moral will realizes that it, as a subject, is the basis for its activity. As a 
result, its subjective inclinations, purposes, and intents become all-impor- 
tant. It is no longer sufficient to merely conform to objective laws. In- 
stead, these laws must pertain to an individual’s understanding of what 
is good. While clearly idealized when stated so briefly, Hegel’s point is 
apparent. When people unthinkingly infringe on the good of another, 
even if their actions conform to the objective letter of the law, recognizing 
the harm they have caused results in a movement of conscience. For most 
thinking and feeling beings, this movement forces them inward so that 
they might recognize their subjective obligations. *° The result is ultimate- 
ly a fuller account of right, for, as Hegel says, “Only in the will as subjec- 
tive will can freedom, or the will which has being in itself, be actual.” 37 


Morality 


The moral will, seeing that it cannot depend on external and objective 
laws to determine the nature of justice, turns to the inner court of its 
purpose, intent, and conscience. As Franco puts it, in morality action 
“comes to be ever more thoroughly penetrated by the self.”38 In the 
sphere of abstract right, actions are determined by their objective mani- 
festation, as in the ownership of property and corresponding laws and 
institutions. In the sphere of morality, the individual seeks to determine 
that the acts of his will are truly his own, the work of his subjective 
determinations. In this, the individual will moves to actions that seek to 
express greater and greater universality, for it is only in willing what one 
individually recognizes as fully reasonable that a person can be certain 
that the content of his will is his own subjective end, and not an end that 
has been merely given to him, either by his community or his own natu- 
ral being. In moving to such extreme universality, however, without 
properly incorporating either the rationality of the particular community 
that he lives in or the rationality of his particular desires, the moral per- 
son wills a universal that is empty of content. Insofar as he must will, this 
content is then determined by the extreme subjectivity of his conscience. 
In the following we will work through Hegel’s account of the stages of 
morality so that our argument concerning the correspondence of the con- 
temporary era with this concept might be more clearly elucidated. 

Abstract right was determined as insufficient because the individual's 
subjective will was not considered. In morality, every act is understood to 
correspond with some subjective purpose. When this purpose is investi- 
gated, the individual’s inward movement is furthered, as he seeks not 
merely to know that he caused the action, but that it was his intent in so 
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acting. Although Hegel argues that one is responsible for all the conse- 
quences of an act that might be rationally projected, when examining 
intent, he notes that the moral individual seeks his more particular end or 
motive. In this stage of subjective freedom “the right of the subject to find 
its satisfaction in the action” is highlighted.%? 

In the first moment of its development, the subjective will takes as its 
point of departure his natural subjective existence or the fulfillment of his 
particular desires, broadly understood as a person’s welfare or happi- 
ness. Having moved to consider the nature of the will as his own, the 
moral subject has not yet fully developed to the point of recognizing that 
the essence of his subjective will is its universality; he is yet grounded in 
the given and particular content of his natural existence.4° Inasmuch as 
the subjective will takes its universality into consideration, it is the gener- 
al welfare of all people that it considers. The movement to self-conscious- 
ness, however, is a greater and greater recognition of the nature of the 
will as free; as such, to be so particularly determined is not the final end 
of the will even in the stage of morality. 

Importantly, Hegel’s argument is not that the happiness or welfare of 
a particular person or people is irrelevant for the purposes of freedom. 
Instead, as we have seen, he argues that ultimately we must find our 
particular satisfaction within our freedom and this includes our satisfac- 
tion as physical beings. Nonetheless, these contingent and particular 
needs have not yet been sublated so that they correspond with an ethical 
world wherein they find their rational satisfaction. Correspondingly, the 
objective world of external institutions and laws has not yet developed 
beyond the stage of abstract right. And legally, individuals are still con- 
sidered in terms of their objective rights, such as the right to property. In 
other words, the internal and subjective will and the external and objec- 
tive world have not yet been mediated such that self-consciousness exists 
both in and for itself. As a result, in this stage of morality, the well-inten- 
tioned individual who seeks the welfare of all often comes into conflict 
with the external rights and freedoms of others and Hegel writes, “a 
moral intention —cannot justify an action which is wrong.” #1 

As a result of this conflict between morality and right, the moral indi- 
vidual seeks to further universalize his will such that the subjective will 
only wills what it understands to be right. The good thereby becomes the 
proper object of the moral will’s intent. However, the good so understood 
stands in some opposition to the will; in seeking the welfare of all, the 
subjective will trespasses right and thereby errs. It then posits the good as 
its end, but the yet universalized subjective will that has not sublated its 
particularity or made this manifest in the objective external world. The 
will, at this stage, is not in conformity with the good. Instead it stands in 
relationship to it, knowing that the good is what it ought to seek.** That 
one understands that one ought to will something suggests that there is 
some division between what is actually willed versus what should be 
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willed. Further, the good is here posited as the essence of the will’s uni- 
versality, and without any particular determination, it only exists in the 
thought of the individual. As such, even when one does will what one 
ought, determining the content of this “ought” is the business of the 
individual, who may make the correct determination or who may not.* 

Leaving aside whether Hegel’s critique of Kant’s categorical impera- 
tive is adequate, Hegel argues the abstract law of doing one’s duty for 
duty’s sake without any further grounds of determining the nature of this 
duty, than that it might be willed universally without any contradiction, 
results in an empty formalism. The good will, which seeks the fulfillment 
of a law universally understood, must find the grounds for acting some- 
where, and ultimately this will finds the necessary content for activity in 
its own subjective preferences.*+ For example, the good will seeks the 
welfare of all, and in its practical activity would seek to will only what it 
might will universally, regardless or even despite its own particular de- 
sires. But, as Hegel points out it has not yet been rationally determined or 
accepted that the welfare of oneself or others is in fact the content of the 
good. Instead, this is a naturally given content that the subject has 
adopted as his own. Ultimately, Hegel argues the moral individual falls 
back on his subjective and particular conscience as the means by which 
he might determine his good acts. Commenting on the nature of the 
conscience at this stage, Hegel says: 


Conscience expresses the absolute entitlement of subjective self-con- 
sciousness to know in itself and from itself what right and duty are . . . it 
also consists in the assertion that what it thus knows and wills is truly 
right and duty. . . . But whether conscience of a specific individual is in 
conformity with this Idea of conscience, and whether it considers or 
declares to be good is actually good, can be recognized only from the 
content of this supposed good. 45 


The will that sought pure universality is thereby moved to posit its own 
particular subjectivity as its end. 


THE MORAL WORLD AS STRAUSS’S MODERN WORLD 


In the description of morality, we catch a glimpse of the modern world as 
described by Strauss. This is a world that Hegel tells us is philosophically 
defined by his forbearers, like Rousseau or Kant, but which Strauss de- 
scribes as proceeding from Hegel’s thought through his philosophic 
heirs, Nietzsche and Heidegger. We contend that Strauss mistakenly ac- 
cepts the contemporary era as the world that Hegel projected as perfectly 
ethical. Instead, agreeing with Pippin, who says that Hegel’s “ideal of 
freedom should not be rejected but properly realized,” we assert that the 
contemporary world as viewed by Strauss reveals elements of Hegel’s 
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account of morality and is not fully revelatory of what Hegel believes is a 
truly ethical life.*¢ 

Hegel’s account of the insufficiency of morality is most clearly re- 
vealed by its eventual negation. In abstract right one commits crimes; in 
the realm of morality one becomes evil. In the first, the individual in- 
fringes on the objective law that he assumed was governing his activities; 
in the latter, he is judged no longer by any objective standard, but rather 
by the court of conscience, the same court that allows his activities to 
flourish in the first place. 

As noted, morality grows out of the conscious dissatisfaction of an 
objective law that does not account for the inner determination of its 
agents. This deficiency explains the crimes of abstract right. In the stage 
of morality, individual subjectivity becomes all-important. However, in 
retreating from the empty and unfeeling laws of objectivity, the moral 
person gives himself over to the contingencies of his own ends and de- 
sires without any standard for governing these except his autonomy. 
While even assuming the best of intentions, such as the welfare of all, or 
the good in and of itself, such a person may as easily commit acts of evil 
as acts of good: “The right to recognize nothing that I do not perceive as 
rational is the highest right of the subject, but by virtue of its subjective 
determination, it is at the same time formal. . . . Because of its formal 
determination, insight is equally capable of being true and of being mere 
opinion and error.” 47 While one may understand that one ought to do good 
things, this ought is given content by oneself, and one’s understanding of 
the good is often determined by mitigating factors such as one’s particu- 
lar tastes and interests or one’s particular education. As a result, there is 
no necessary correlation between what one person intends and wills as 
the good, and an actually good outcome. 

Even prior to the full discussion of evil, we see the difficulty of the 
moral will which seeks the welfare of itself and others regardless of 
whether this welfare is right or just. While Hegel contends that ultimately 
seeking the satisfaction of one’s personal welfare and the welfare of oth- 
ers is rational, without an objective account of why this is rational and 
how it relates to the fulfillment of self-consciousness or real freedom, the 
moral person posits welfare as an appropriate end in and of itself. When 
one views the contemporary world with the eyes of Strauss, the moral 
position that Hegel describes dominates our political discourse. In Aristo- 
telian language, we are more concerned with mere life than we are with 
living well.4® The private individual is increasingly concerned with the 
satisfaction, health, and safety of his body, while those who are more 
socially conscious think of the physical well-being of fellow citizens and 
seek increasingly fulsome ways to secure welfare nets. 

Hegel argues that an individual’s rational capacity places an obliga- 
tion on him to make correct judgments. It is a person’s responsibility, 
insofar as his essence is self-consciousness, to be correct. Hegel says: 
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What constitutes right and duty, as the rationality in and for itself of 
the will’s determinations, is essentially neither the particular property 
of an individual, nor is its form that of feeling or any other individual — 
i.e., sensuous — kind of knowledge, but essentially that of universal 
determinations of thought, i.e., the form of laws and principles. The con- 
science is therefore subject to the judgment as to its truth or falsity.* 


And “Where all previously valid determinations have vanished and the 
will is in a state of pure inwardness, the self-consciousness is capable of 
making into its principle, either the universal in and for itself, or the arbi- 
trariness of its own particularity.”°° According to Hegel, evil occurs not 
only when a person intentionally does something he knows is wrong, but 
also anytime he mistakenly wills his own particularity as though it were 
the universal, even if, in doing this, he is certain that he is correct. Just as 
Aristotle says that it is a person’s responsibility to know the objective end 
he should seek in his activity, so Hegel indicates that insofar as one is 
capable of distinguishing between right and wrong, he has an obligation 
to do so.°! This is particularly true in the stage of morality, where people 
have made the capacity to individually determine benchmarks of right 
and wrong their sole intent. 

As is clear through our discussion of ancient Greece, we know that the 
development of morality, and subsequently evil acts, can happen at any 
time. However, Hegel indicates that morality will be a more prevalent 
ethical stage after the advent of Christianity for two reasons. First, in 
Christ and through the Bible, the divine nature is revealed, and human 
beings are given the means by which they might know their true end. 
Further, the revelation of God as a particular person, and the fundamen- 
tal equality of human beings that emerges from the Christian position, 
highlight the essential nature of subjectivity.°? 

While Hegel pinpoints Rousseau and, particularly, Kant as providing 
the philosophic foundation for morality, it is not difficult to see how the 
philosophy of Nietzsche and Heidegger, for example, also find a home in 
this broader class.*° Indeed, Hegel would presumably argue that nihilism 
and existentialism are the logical ends of this particular train of thought. 

As noted, Hegel indicates that the great problem of Kant’s moral posi- 
tion is that it is impossible to only will what one would have everyone 
else universally will, when what one ought to will has not yet been deter- 
mined. Further, Kant’s epistemology makes discerning these objective 
principles impossible, for while one can believe that such principles exist, 
one can never have knowledge of their reality. Morally, the individual 
compensates for the loss of an objective knowledge of the universal by 
attempting to imitate its existence through a generalization of will. How- 
ever, without an actual objective principle upon which to rest one’s sub- 
jective judgments, it becomes possible to rationalize any end as just. As 
Hegel says: 
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if we demand of a principle that it should also serve as the determinant 
of universal legislation, this presupposes that it already has content; 
and if this content were present, it would be easy to apply the principle. 
But in this case, the principle itself is not yet available, and the criterion 
that there should be no contradiction is non-productive—for where 
there is nothing, there can be no contradiction either. 54 


If, as Hegel suggests, this account of moral philosophy leaves the deter- 
mination of the will entirely to the contingency of the subjective individu- 
al, then the next logical step would be clarification of this point, such as 
we see in much postmodern political thought. 

The authentic human, as described by Nietzsche and Heidegger, em- 
braces the absolute subjectivity implied in Kant’s position. Recognizing 
that there can be no universal principles upon which they might base 
their activities, individuals will themselves as that universal. Hegel seem- 
ingly describes exactly this position when he notes, “since such philoso- 
phizing maintains that the knowledge of truth is an empty vanity which 
transcends the sphere of cognition, and that the latter is mere semblance, 
it must immediately make this very semblance its principle as far as 
action is concerned, and thereby equate the ethical with the distinctive 
outlook of the individual and his particular conviction.” ” Rather than be- 
ing the logical successors of Hegel, as Strauss suggests, it seems that 
Nietzsche and Heidegger are more obviously the result of Kant’s episte- 
mological and moral position. This seems to be particularly the case 
when one realizes what is common in the philosophy of Kant, Nietzsche, 
and Heidegger: the incapacity to know any objective determining princi- 
ple. This is the exact point that Hegel is criticizing and responding to in 
his account of the insufficiency of moral life. As a result, Hegel’s philoso- 
phy is categorically distinct from these three. Hegel ends the discussion 
of morality describing the final attitude of its agents, saying “objective 
goodness is merely something constructed by my conviction, sustained 
by me alone, and that I, as lord and master, can make it come and go [as I 
please]. As soon as I relate myself to something objective, it ceases to exist 
for me, and so I am poised above an immense void, conjuring up shapes 
and destroying them.” 56 

While Strauss sees the barbarism of the twentieth century as an indi- 
cation that Hegel’s progressive account of history is obviously false, Heg- 
el’s argument instead points to the understanding that evil results from 
the moral position posited by Romantic philosophers and this is further 
“clarified” by philosophers following Hegel. Regardless of whether Heg- 
el is correct to suggest that this is the ethical position of Kant, it is clear 
that it is a position that Hegel explicitly rejects and one that he believes 
his philosophy ultimately transcends. In the next chapter, we will make 
the case that there are indications in the contemporary world that suggest 
that Hegel’s latter point is correct. Hegel further suggests that the preva- 
lence of what one might understand as evil may be the means by which 
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humans, more broadly, or the world-historical individual, more specifi- 
cally, recognize the insufficiency of this philosophic and moral position 
and finally begin to make the transition to ethical life. For, Hegel tells us, 
morality and its outcome in evil are not merely philosophic speculations, 
but rather, insofar as the truth is dialectically engaged with social and 
political phenomena, these truths find an outlet in human activity: “The 
degradation into which philosophy has thus sunk seems at first glance, in 
the eyes of the world, an utterly indifferent happening which has affected 
only the idle talk of academics; but such a view necessarily becomes part 
of our view of ethics . . . and only then do the implications of these views 
become apparent in and for [the realm of] actuality.” °” The logical impli- 
cation of the system of morality results, as Hegel tells us, in evil and such 
evil, when enacted in the world, should force at least some human beings 
to recognize that the world lacks the recognition of true objective stan- 
dards and is not as rationally satisfying as may have been previously 
thought. Strauss, perhaps unwittingly, takes up the role of Hegel’s 
world-historical individual in his attempt to return contemporary 
thought and ethics to an objective grounding. 

Ironically, one can see this element of Strauss’s criticism against Hegel 
as fulfilling part of Hegel’s argument. Unfortunately, rather than project- 
ing a new ethical life, wherein the gains made by human subjectivity 
might be reconciled with the objective good, Strauss, instead, seeks to 
return human beings, at least philosophically, to ancient Greece. As de- 
scribed earlier, however, philosophy will always be in tension with the 
Greek world because the development of philosophy requires recogniz- 
ing the value of independent human thought or human subjectivity. It is 
the philosophic independence of Socrates that results in the destruction 
of the objective Greek order. On this basis, we might see more clearly 
why it is that Strauss believes that philosophy will always be in conflict 
with one’s political life. The Greek political order that Strauss seemingly 
prefers cannot withstand the strength of individual thought. 

We might thus recall that Hegel identifies the ethical attitude of Socra- 
tes as belonging to the sphere of morality. Socrates, unlike other Athe- 
nians, is not content to unconsciously accept the bounds of tradition or 
biology; instead, as a moral being, he seeks to subjectively understand the 
good and wills only what he so understands. Hegel argues that the moral 
position is the appropriate one for Socrates to take because the objective 
moral around him had “fallen into ruin. He evaporated the existing 
world and retreated into himself in search of the right and the good.” 58 
Hegel’s point here seems to be to critique those of his own age, who, 
refusing to recognize the rationality of the actual external world in which 
they live, prefer instead their own particular and subjective judgments. In 
this we might also see a critique of the reactionary conservative move- 
ment that is often, rightly or wrongly, associated with Strauss. While 
Strauss rejects the emphasis on pure subjectivity that morality seems to 
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inspire, Hegel’s description of morality also encompasses those who, in 
seeking to do duty for duty’s sake, judge all other motivations as self- 
interested and tainted. Moyar notes that Hegel’s critique of morality in- 
cludes the “self-righteous judge” who accepts as legitimate only the rule 
of pure reason, assuming that they are in a position to determine what is 
rational.°? 

As we have seen, Hegel argues that political orders are the manifesta- 
tion of a community’s understanding of its nature and of the nature of 
spirit. While at any given moment such communities may fall short of a 
complete account, insofar as they are at all stable, they do project some 
element of the truth. Denying this is to project one’s own particular judg- 
ment over the manifest truth of an age. While Hegel argues that at times 
this kind of judgment is appropriate, he cautions us against making it 
without due cause, saying, “Only in ages when the actual world is a 
hollow spiritless, and unsettled existence, may the individual be permit- 
ted to flee from actuality and retreat into his inner life,” for “everything 
which we recognize as right or duty can be shown to be null and void, 
limited and in no way absolute.” °° Hegel’s point is that given the particu- 
lar contingent nature of any actual political community, one can always 
find cause for dissatisfaction. However, in withdrawing from the world 
in favor of one’s particular determinations, one runs the risk of overlook- 
ing what is actually rational in favor of one’s subjective, particular, and 
perhaps contingent preferences. 

The ancient world that Strauss seeks, if only philosophically, is a 
world that is incapable of maintaining itself; the life of virtue and ulti- 
mately the philosophy that develops within it, is the cause of its own 
destruction. Strauss himself seems to recognize this. Hegel, however, 
points to a more complete vision of human possibility, saying: 


This Greek morality, though extremely beautiful, attractive and inter- 
esting in its manifestation, is not the highest point of view for Spiritual 
self-consciousness. It wants the form of Infinity, the reflection of 
thought within itself, the emancipation from the Natural element— (the 
Sensuous that lurks in the character of Beauty and Divinity [as compre- 
hended by the Greeks])—and from that immediacy, [that undeveloped 
simplicity,] which attaches to their ethics. Self-Comprehension on the 
part of Thought is wanting —illimitable Self-Consciousness— demand- 
ing, that what is regarded as Right and Morality should have its confir- 
mation in myself —from the testimony of my own Spirit; that the Beau- 
tiful (the Idea as manifested in sensuous contemplation or conception) 
may also become the True—an inner, supersenusous world.®! 


The development of morality points to the inward sublation of the objec- 
tive forms of abstract right. Moral individuals, such as Socrates, are not 
content to be determined by merely external laws; instead they seek to 
understand the nature of right themselves. In ethical life the external 
world is reclaimed as moral individuals posit the grounds of their ration- 
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al judgment in objective institutions and laws thereby overcoming the 
pure subjectivity and potential contingency of morality. In the following 
chapter, we will seek to demonstrate that the contemporary era, and the 
manifold development of individual particularity and thought that it en- 
courages, is capable of promoting and supporting the objective truth and 
ethical good that Strauss’s philosophy seeks. 
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FIVE 
Ethical Realities 


The central signifier for Strauss and Straussians of the flaws of modernity 
is that in exchanging virtue for freedom as the guiding principle of soci- 
ety, modernity has produced a world of last men, a place of “men with- 
out chests.” 1 This view is the flashpoint for the most spirited criticisms of 
the Straussian political philosophy. To many contemporary critics, some 
more inclined to hyperbole than others, Strauss’s argument smacks of 
elitism, anti-democratic sentiments, and even fascism.* To claim that by 
granting freedom and equality to all people, modernity thereby pre- 
cludes the possibility of excellence seems to belong to the most reaction- 
ary and offensive conservativism. Strauss was certainly aware of the 
contrarian nature of his position and how repugnant it would be to con- 
temporary sensibilities. We are of the opinion that a good number of 
Strauss’s critics in this regard have ventured well beyond what the evi- 
dence would support. It may be that a habitual reaction against any hint 
of elitist thought prevents some from acknowledging the simple truth of 
many of Strauss’s observations about the shallowness of much of contem- 
porary civic life and culture. 

Further, we have argued that the kind of freedom Strauss condemned 
would have been similarly condemned by Hegel. Our claim is that 
Strauss attaches the label of relativist to Hegel unfairly. Further, we argue 
that Hegel’s advocacy for subjectivity was only in relation to the presence 
of the objective good. Rather than denying the possibility of nobility, 
Hegel sought to show that the pursuit of the good was more universally 
possible within his ethical state, and that it is only within a free society 
that human beings in general can attain the best life. Hegel was, like 
Strauss, aware of the destructive aspects of a free subjectivity for human 
beings not conditioned by rational institutions. 
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While no one could plausibly argue that we live in a completely ethi- 
cal society, there is evidence to suggest that contemporary liberal democ- 
racies have made substantial progress towards achieving such a societal 
form. The record of modern barbarism, from the several instances of 
genocide in the twentieth century, to the continued existence of child 
slavery, and widespread sexual exploitation of women, tolerated if not 
facilitated by democratic societies, would argue against signs of ethical 
progress. Popular culture in North America and Europe is often violent, 
seldom thoughtful, and primarily driven less by aesthetic aspirations 
than by crude economic calculation. Neither communism nor capitalism 
nor some combination of these, in practice, has demonstrated itself to be 
an entirely rational (let alone ethical) economic system. This, however, is 
only one side of the evidence. 

In most modern societies, recognition of the rights of the individual is 
assumed. The constitutions of modern liberal democracies not only gen- 
erally recognize the dignity of all citizens, but also reflect aspirations 
toward justice as well as freedom. The U.S. Constitution, for example, 
affirms not simply private freedom, but also a vision of a common social 
order: “We the People of the United States, in Order to form a more 
perfect Union, establish Justice, insure domestic Tranquillity, provide for 
the common defence, promote the general Welfare, and secure the Bless- 
ings of Liberty to ourselves and our Posterity, do ordain and establish 
this Constitution for the United States of America.” A critic might ob- 
serve that there is a certain Hobbesian reductionism present in this de- 
scription of the Union’s purpose. The Declaration of Independence 
scarcely asserts more: “We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all 
men are created equal, that they are endowed by their Creator with cer- 
tain unalienable Rights, that among these are Life, Liberty and the pur- 
suit of Happiness.—That to secure these rights, Governments are insti- 
tuted among Men, deriving their just powers from the consent of the 
governed.” And yet, from these seeds, the United States has developed a 
remarkable record of social progress. In asserting that government de- 
rives its powers from the consent of the governed there is affirmed a 
confidence that rational people, within the structures of modern political 
institutions, will direct their wills towards the common good. In his Sec- 
ond Inaugural address, Lincoln declared: 


Fondly do we hope, fervently do we pray, that this mighty scourge of 
war may speedily pass away. Yet, if God wills that it continue until all 
the wealth piled by the bondsman's two hundred and fifty years of 
unrequited toil shall be sunk, and until every drop of blood drawn 
with the lash shall be paid by another drawn with the sword, as was 
said three thousand years ago, so still it must be said “the judgments of 
the Lord are true and righteous altogether. 
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This uniting of the free will of a people with an objective, or divine, good 
is not unique to the American form of liberal democracy, even if it is 
more often explicitly expressed there. 

A more recent liberal constitution is that of Canada. The same princi- 
ples apply, although tailored to the particular contingencies of the Cana- 
dian historical context. As with American legal documents, individual 
liberties are linked to an objective, eternal principle: 


Whereas Canada is founded upon the principles that recognize the 
supremacy of God and the rule of law. . . . The Canadian Charter of 
Rights and Freedoms guarantees the rights and freedoms set out in it 
subject only to such reasonable limits prescribed by law as can be de- 
monstrably justified in a free and democratic society. Everyone has the 
following fundamental freedoms: (a) freedom of conscience and relig- 
ion; (b) freedom of thought, belief, opinion and expression, including 
freedom of the press and other means of communication; (c) freedom 
of peaceful assembly; and (d) freedom of association. 


While fundamentally a statement of liberalism, the practical working-out 
of these constitutional principles has resulted in a weighing of private 
and public goods for Canada and other liberal democracies. The achieved 
effect has been the attainment of a balance recognized, for the most part, 
by all citizens. 

One might argue that little is proven when speaking in such broad 
and theoretical strokes. Yet, we believe that there is more particular and 
practical evidence of ethical life in the contemporary world. Hegel iden- 
tifies three spheres as essential to the development of ethical citizens: the 
family, civil society, and the state. Each of these, he argues, takes up and 
develops an essential element of human life such that one would be 
satisfied within the modern political order and also a willing and 
thoughtful contributor to the same. While each of these spheres are 
prominent in contemporary western societies, developments in each go 
well beyond what Hegel envisioned. These same developments have also 
drawn heavy criticism from conservative circles, both political and schol- 
arly. Yet as Moyar notes, “It is very easy to lament the loss of unity from 
early days gone by, when everyone knew what was right and did it.”3 
Yet this “right” behavior did not include the emancipation of women, full 
civil rights for African Americans, or equal rights for the LGBTQ commu- 
nity. Hegel argues that human life is the free and objective manifestation 
of the essence of spirit. Our social and political orders exist because as 
citizens we broadly accept that they are reasonable and do a satisfactory 
job of fulfilling their designed ends. It is not our argument, nor Hegel’s 
position, that everything is rational. The rationality of contemporary de- 
velopments depends, in this account, on their further mediating or recon- 
ciling the particular wills of individuals with the rational and objective 
ends of the wider political community. In the following sections, we will 
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look at examples of development, often controversial, in each sphere of 
Hegel’s ethical community, and seek to demonstrate how modernity is 
on a path to a greater ethical ground because of such changes. 


THE MODERN FAMILY 


The family, Hegel remarks, is the stage of immediate ethical activity.4 
Love serves as the foundation of familial relationships and results in 
individuals who act naturally for the sake of the whole and, in so doing, 
achieve happiness. Simply put, one seeks the happiness of the beloved 
because this is the means to one’s own happiness. In a properly function- 
ing family, Hegel’s ethical state is prefigured in its immediate and natural 
form. While citizens of the political community must work to understand 
their place within the whole, members of a family find their places natu- 
rally and are readily able to sacrifice themselves for each other because, 
in so doing, they find satisfaction. 

The nature and shape of the family has been significantly transformed 
since Hegel’s age and is the subject of much controversy and debate. 
Modernity, Hegel tells us, is characterized by its emphasis on subjectivity 
and the family, even his own era, was not an exception to this rule. He 
critically notes, “In modern times . . . the subjective origin [of marriage], 
the state of being in love, is regarded as the only important factor. Here, it is 
imagined that each must wait until his hour has struck, and that one can 
give one’s love only to a specific individual.” 5 The Romantic Movement 
had such a profound effect on Hegel’s age and it still colors at least the 
western world’s view of love and marriage. With the development of 
reproductive technologies, and the growing social and political accep- 
tance of same sex marriage, it is clear that the satisfaction of individual 
subjective preferences has become a defining characteristic of modern 
family life. On this, contemporary liberals and conservatives would prob- 
ably agree, even though they would clearly differ on the merits of this 
new reality. 

Many conservatives argue that these developments point to a destruc- 
tion of the family, and undermine moral and ethical development in 
individuals. Current transformations of the family, many argue, show 
that the foundation of the contemporary order is under attack. Alterna- 
tively, we believe that many contemporary reformulations of the family 
are indicative of the creation of stronger families and illustrate the essen- 
tial role that families continue to play in society. These developments 
result in a more solid basis for social and political communities. The 
advent of same sex marriages is one example of a transformation that, we 
believe, is in accordance with the logic of Hegel's argument, even if it is a 
development that Hegel did not conceive of or predict. The legalization 
of gay marriage is evidence of the yearning to incorporate subjectively 
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founded relationships within rational institutions and furthers Hegel’s 
argument that ethical life mediates the particularity of desire within the 
boundaries of a developed and rational political life. 

Marriage, Hegel says, while springing from emotion and desire, 
transcends these purely contingent elements and raises them to the level 
appropriate for a rational institution. By means of the wedding ceremony 
and the commitment that embarking on married life entails, individuals 
who marry are asked to consciously consider the nature of their emotions 
and their capacity for commitment. Hegel notes that in marriage, “the 
natural drive is reduced to the modality of a moment of nature which is 
destined to be extinguished in its very satisfaction, while the spiritual 
bond asserts its rights as the substantial factor . . . as indissoluble in itself 
an exalted above the contingency of the passions and of particular tran- 
sient caprice.”® The mediation of the institution of marriage has the ef- 
fect, Hegel writes, of sublating the contingent and, often, arbitrary ele- 
ment of desire within a rational form. 

In other words, individuals who choose to get married, excepting the 
most cynical of people, intend their marriages to last their lifetime. They 
consciously limit any further amorous relationships to this one person 
and indicate that this is a choice that can be reasonably sustained. In the 
act of marriage, individuals are brought to seek a larger good than mere- 
ly their own personal fulfillment, for now they must consider the happi- 
ness of at least one other person. The marriage ceremony further medi- 
ates the particularity of desires, for through this external and formal rite, 
individuals declare the ethical nature of their intentions. What may have 
been only inwardly intended is thereby made objective to participants. 
Hegel describes the ethical necessity of marriage, saying, “It is according- 
ly only after this ceremony has first taken place, as the completion of the 
substantial [aspect of marriage] by means of the sign—i.e., by means of 
language as the most spiritual existence of the spiritual—that this bond 
has been ethically constituted.”” Marriage, Hegel argues, is neither mere- 
ly a contract nor just the fulfillment of one’s romantic inclinations, but 
rather the ethical basis of the family, and, as such, the root of all other 
ethical determinations. 

Of course, this is not to deny the obvious truth that many couples take 
marriage lightly or thoughtlessly rush into bad matches because of the 
immediacy of a desire or an intention that quickly fades without any 
rational foundation to sustain it. There are, and will always be, these 
types of marriages— among both straight and gay couples. Yet, it would 
be difficult to demonstrate, we believe, that there will be a greater num- 
ber of instances of thoughtless and desire-driven gay marriages than 
there have been and will be among straight couples. Certainly, it would 
be unfair, if even possible, to seek statistics on the number of successful 
gay and straight marriages in the current timeframe as proof. Only re- 
cently given the right to marry, and then only in some places, it can be 
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expected that some gay marriages are political acts or gestures, rather 
than consummations of ethical love. However, assuming that these politi- 
cal rights last and are extended, in time we would expect to discover that 
the number of successful gay marriages will be proportionate to the num- 
ber of successful straight marriages. Similarly, the reasons for failed mar- 
riages will be as complicated and varied in both groups. We suggest that 
greater acceptance of same sex unions offers a greater scope for the inclu- 
sion of diverse relationships within the rational institution of marriage 
and the greater opportunity of ordering individual desires. 

How can it be detrimental to the ethical state that Hegel describes, to 
recognize, incorporate, and satisfy the need for love among all members 
of a political community? Love, Hegel tells us, is a kind of paradox. The 
individual loses himself in it, only to find himself more sufficiently than 
before.’ This paradox is both immediate and natural, and is a necessary 
basis for the development of ethical life in the further community, both 
civil and political. In loving someone else, a person becomes habituated 
to seeing himself in relationship to others and comes naturally to under- 
stand his nature as a social creature. His happiness is dependent upon the 
well-being and happiness of the people he loves and, more broadly, the 
well-being of the political communities he inhabits. Clearly, adoption and 
the use of the same reproductive and social innovations (e.g., surrogate 
mothers and fathers) employed by opposite-sex couples make possible 
for same sex couples the opportunity to raise and nurture children. The 
social role that marriage plays in civil society can be performed by same 
sex couples as well as by opposite-sex couples, as experience is demon- 
strating in those jurisdictions where same sex marriage is allowed. 

It would be no surprise to Plato or Aristotle that some people are 
attracted to members of the same sex. It is strange that it is such a revela- 
tion to so many moderns who would consider themselves enlightened. It 
is somewhat like being surprised that some men are bald and some have 
hair and then making a moral determination on these grounds.’ Howev- 
er, as Plato knew, the above analogy is too superficial. Having hair or not 
is irrelevant in the formation of ethically conscious individuals. Experi- 
encing reciprocated love, in a stable and formally recognized relation- 
ship, alternatively, is essential to both individual happiness and social 
stability. To deny this possibility to a significant segment of any popula- 
tion is detrimental not only to the individuals involved, but to the wider 
community in general. 

As Hegel fully understood, individuals who are forced to deny some 
element of their natures because society refuses their rational incorpora- 
tion cannot be truly ethical members of that community. Members of the 
LGBTQ community forced into straight relationships for the sake of satis- 
fying conventional norms or even laws are presumably not only unhap- 
py, but in all likelihood they also come to resent their partners, children, 
and the institutions that forced them together. Perceiving that these com- 
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munities do not satisfy their own interests, it is improbable that they will 
make the ends of these communities their own. As a result, these families 
will often fail to create the kind of reciprocal recognition that is required 
for true participation in broader ethical communities. Not given a ration- 
al way to satisfy their interests, people in these circumstances will find 
irrational opportunities for satisfaction and these will undoubtedly be to 
the detriment of the communities in which they participate. When a wife 
resents her husband because he is male, she will find other things about 
him that she can legally and appropriately resent. Husbands, wives, and 
children, learning to satisfy themselves at the cost of each other, will 
carry these same habits into their civil and political communities. On the 
other hand, it is also the case that like any other rational individuals, 
LGBTQ people as well as straight can and do achieve an ethical habitua- 
tion from participating in reciprocal relationships that are freely chosen 
and desired. The contingency of attraction has no bearing on the rational 
nature of those who love. 

This argument is consistent with Hegel’s Christianity, which has love 
as its basis. In his lectures on the philosophy of religion, Hegel affirms 
two things. First, “[love is the] most outstanding and at the same time 
most comprehensive teaching of Christ.” Second, the “moral imperative” 
for Christianity is love, “not what is legally right, but the well-being of 
the other, hence a relationship to the particularity of the other.” 10 The 
affirmation of these two principles leads to a remarkable passage of scrip- 
tural exegesis, wherein Hegel demonstrates that love allows for “a break- 
ing away ... from everything established.” 11 The overturning of custom 
(e.g., Sabbath laws) is cited as an illustration of this breaking away, as 
seen in repeated episodes in the gospels. 

Another consequence, according to Hegel, of the absolute primacy of 
love is radical equality: “Subjectivity has given up all external distinc- 
tions in this infinite value, distinctions of mastery, power, position, even 
of sex and wealth. Before God all human beings are equal.” 1? Hegel rec- 
ognizes immediately that in this “lies the possibility and the root of truly 
universal justice and the actualization of freedom.” In the same passage 
he provides an example of the sexual freedom of women. 

One might note that this argument is in contrast to what Hegel expli- 
citly says about marriage as a union of the “natural determinacy of the 
two sexes.” 13 In his account of traditional marriage, Hegel argues that 
differences between men and women are ethically significant, such that 
men, capable of more objective rationality, while women, predominantly 
defined by feelings, are more fully defined by spirit’s particularity. On 
these grounds, Hegel argues that marriage between the two sexes recon- 
ciles these moments. In an immediate way, we are supposed to see the 
mediation that is more consciously and rationally achieved within the 
state occur within a marriage. Several scholars have argued that this 
element of Hegel’s position runs counter to much of what he indicates 
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about the nature of women and the roles that they have to perform in 
Hegel’s ethical community as well as to the logic of his overall argu- 
ment.!4 In an ethical family, individuals find satisfaction for their most 
immediate and natural desires in such a way that these desires are shown 
as commensurate with a more universal and rational end. Recognition of 
the full equality of the sexes does not have the effect of preventing this 
from happening. Having been granted civil and political equality, both 
men and women continue to be good spouses and good parents. 

If we accept the argument that the physical difference of the sexes 
does not correspond to a necessary distinction between the nature of self- 
consciousness achieved by each and to an ethical significance, then in 
terms of Hegel’s logic, we should also recognize that same sex marriages 
could fulfill the same ethical role as marriages between couples of differ- 
ent sexes. In support of this argument, Neuhouser writes, “Contrary to 
what contemporary advocates of ‘family values’ proclaim, same-sex mar- 
riages represent not the demise of the family, but a creative reconfigura- 
tion of it, one that enhances the family’s ability to reproduce itself by 
making it less restrictive without compromising its ethical signifi- 
cance.” 15 In describing traditional marriages, Hegel notes that the ethical 
nature of the union is such that it mediates the natural biological differ- 
ences of the sexes. In this instance, the particular nature of women, as 
described by Hegel, complements and is complemented by, the nature of 
men. Needless to say, biological differences between the sexes would not 
be the only natural or particular difference between individuals in a mar- 
riage. As individuals, each with specific talents and desires, all partners 
in marriage, regardless of their sex, find ways that their particular na- 
tures are enhanced by and enhance the individuality of their spouses. 
Biology might be the most obvious way that the particular nature of an 
individual is mediated and made ethical by the institution of marriage, 
but it certainly is not the only conceivable natural difference that finds 
rational mediation in marriages and families. 

Nonetheless, Hegel argues that the differences between the sexes play 
a more necessarily obvious function in the development of families, for 
marriages are given an objective presence in the world through reproduc- 
tion and the raising of children. Children become the manifest means by 
which parents recognize the ethical significance of their union. 16 Further, 
in willing the good of a child, parents are brought to recognize their own 
fulfillment in an objective other that stands in a more remote relationship 
to them than does their partner. The ethical significance of children in a 
marriage is important. 

Hegel’s argument, however, cannot require all people to participate in 
a traditional marriage and have children in the traditional way in order to 
be ethical. For any number of reasons, individuals may choose not to or 
be unable to participate in these relationships and for just as many differ- 
ent reasons they may be better off not doing so. There is no reason to 
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think that a single individual cannot find other means of participating in 
an ethical community, or that married couples that do not have children 
are incapable of being fully functioning members of an ethical state. 17 
Moreover, technological advances as well as the possibility of adoption 
make it possible for otherwise childless same-sex couples, as well as op- 
posite-sex couples to be parents. While there is perhaps the argument 
that the bond between a biological parent and child is more immediate, 
for the love between a parent and child to be ethical, it must extend 
beyond a biological connection. Certainly parents and adopted children 
form bonds of love that are enduring and that result in ethical families 
and ethical citizens. There is no objective reason to think that same-sex 
couples will be any less capable of loving and educating children than 
couples of opposite sexes. 

Many developments in contemporary society were not on the imme- 
diate political horizon during Hegel’s time. Nevertheless, the full emanci- 
pation of women, the abolition of slavery, the development of social wel- 
fare, among other social changes, were either foreseen by Hegel (and 
many others) or could be extrapolated from his thought. In the same way, 
the extension of equal rights to LGBTQ citizens is, at the least, not incon- 
sistent with Hegel’s argument about equality and freedom. As we have 
suggested, the double imperatives of including all forms of human sub- 
jectivity in relationship to the objective good and the recognition of the 
radical equality of all people require the emancipation of the LGBTQ 
community. For their relationships to be denied institutional recognition, 
and full participation in society, is to thwart both principles. 


CIVIL SOCIETY 


While the family represents the Hegelian self-consciousness in an imme- 
diate form, it is in civil society that Hegel believes human subjectivity is 
explicitly illuminated. Members of a family naturally see their ends as 
dependent upon, and entwined with the well-being of the family itself. 
The habituation for ethical life that takes place here is unconscious and 
individual subjectivity is sublimated to the good of the whole, seemingly 
without tension or thought. Yet, to be perfectly self-conscious and ethical, 
individuals must fully understand and participate in their particularity. 
Civil society is the realm where individuals freely express and satisfy 
their subjective natures. While civil society, as Hegel speaks of it, is pri- 
marily an economic entity, having its expression in what he calls the 
Korporation, other elements of society are also involved, including the 
justice system and public education. Although “Corporations,” as Hegel 
defined them, were not to emerge as the social force he envisaged, other 
elements of his account of civil society are nonetheless relevant. 
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Civil society is the realm of selfish diversity in all of its minute de- 
tail.18 It is also the realm, however, where individuals are forced to see 
the necessary relationship among their most particular and selfish de- 
sires, the universality of their rational capacity, and that of the commu- 
nity in which they participate. In this, civil society performs a mediating 
function between the particularity of the family and the rational order of 
the state. For Hegel, even the capacity to multiply one’s needs and desires 
to seemingly infinite proportions is itself a sign that one is a rational and 
universal being.!? Moreover, in seeking to satisfy their interests, people 
recognize their need for others even if, at this stage, the other is merely a 
means to their own fulfillment: “in the very act of developing itself . . . the 
principle of particularity passes over into universality, and only in the 
latter does it have its truth and its right to positive actuality. This unity is 
not that of ethical identity . . . it is present not as freed, but as... 
necessity.” *° This moment, of seeing a necessary, if yet undesired, rela- 
tionship between one’s particularity and the universal is the second stage 
of an education of a truly ethical being. 

In the family, we immediately mimic the ethical activity of the state 
and are unconsciously brought to see our ends as identical to those of the 
larger whole. The ethical life of the state, however, is not one that is easily 
achieved. While it is perhaps natural to equate one’s interests with those 
of the people one loves, it is less likely that an individual will see this 
connection between himself and unknown numbers of fellow citizens, let 
alone with the often faceless institutions of the state. Achieving an ethical 
relationship to a political community requires an education. Integral to 
this education is the freedom granted in civil society for the fulfillment of 
subjective interests, whether it is in matters of employment or entertain- 
ment. Hegel writes, “In this situation, the interest of the Idea, which is not 
present in the consciousness of . . . members of civil society . . . is the 
process whereby their individuality and naturalness are raised by natural 
necessity and by their arbitrary needs, to formal freedom and formal univer- 
sality of knowledge and volition, and subjectivity is educated in the pro- 
cess.”*! It is precisely this “education of subjectivity” that is often over- 
looked by contemporary conservative critics of Hegel. We might com- 
pare Hegel’s position to Augustine’s. Augustine wrote of the ordo amoris, 
whereby a person’s various loves are directed to their proper end in 
God.*? In this account subjective desires are trained, step by step, to 
ascend towards the highest objective end. For Hegel, a more complete 
exploration of human subjectivity is envisaged. Rather than overcoming 
inferior objects in the ascent to God, the form of modern society, reflect- 
ing the full social explication of the Christian religion (as yet not realized 
in Augustine’s thought or society), accommodates our subjective free- 
dom more completely in the universal. 

The individual enters civil society seeking only to fulfill his particular 
desires. However, in order to do so, he realizes that he must conform to 
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and participate in the larger community. Moreover, he may also realize 
that his initial interests have to be transformed or even curtailed if he is to 
enjoy any part of them. This seemingly external process whereby one is 
forced to conform to the universal norms of society has an internal educa- 
tional benefit. The individual realizes the necessary relationship between 
his desires and those of society as a whole. While not yet an ethical 
individual, he thereby achieves the kind of enlightened self-interest de- 
scribed by Tocqueville.” For Hegel, however, there is a stage beyond 
enlightened self-interest operating in civil society: 


The selfish end in its actualization, conditioned in this way by univer- 
sality, establishes a system of all-round interdependence, so that the 
subsistence and welfare of the individual and his rightful existence are 
interwoven with, and grounded on, the subsistence, welfare, and rights 
of all, and have actuality and security only in this context. ?4 


An individual who achieves enlightened self-interest is able to clearly see 
how the fulfillment of his particular desires depends on his participation 
in the common good. Hegel’s ethical civil society ultimately does not 
allow for a ready division between personal interests and those of the 
whole. The interdependence between these presupposed binaries is such 
that they cannot be easily distinguished. The complex web of economic 
relationships, whether formally expressed through contracts or more cas- 
ually exemplified through daily acts of exchange, have the necessary 
corollary of mutual recognition of persons and property. Rights, in turn, 
proceed from these foundational forms of recognition and, as we know, 
are continually developed to reflect changing aspects of the civil society 
that requires them in order to function. 

Here we see an important distinction between Hegel and Strauss. Our 
argument is not that Strauss is simply an enemy of modernity as some 
have argued. Catherine and Michael Zuckert have responded clearly to 
many of the most egregious distortions of Leo Strauss’s political 
thought.2> Notwithstanding their well-supported demonstration that 
Strauss was a defender of liberal democracy, Strauss’s defense stands on 
the vital caveat that this regime is only “the best possible under modern 
circumstances.” 7° Of course, Hegel offers a less reserved support for 
modern liberalism. This unreserved liberalism is the point of difficulty 
for many on the right, including Strauss, as we have discussed earlier. 
Finding modern liberalism grounded in the passions, as opposed to the 
ancient grounding of human society in virtue, Hegel’s liberalism is seen 
to abandon human nature’s higher end. The proliferation of rights is 
pointed to as an indication of a climate of entitlement wherein individual 
expectations do not directly correlate with merit or activity. Francis Fu- 
kuyama, a Straussian, says, “Rights spring from an understanding of 
what man is, but if there is no argument on the nature of man, or a belief 
that such an understanding in principle is impossible, then any attempt 
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to define rights or to prevent the creation of new and possibly spurious 
ones will be unavailing.”?” Hegel's position, however, is not that the 
passions, in finding their fulfillment in the modern regime, are intended 
to remain as the foundation of human life. Rather, the economic interests 
of civil society and the emphasis on rights move people from mere sub- 
jectivity to contributors of a recognizable objective order. 

Civil society, in Hegel’s account, is a fairly demanding taskmaster. 
While being the sphere for the satisfaction of desire, it is also the place 
where people encounter, and are habituated to, numerous obligations. 
Contracts, the law, education, and recognition of the rights of others all 
inexorably draw one’s particularity into relation to the universal. The 
gradual acceptance of more expansive lists of human rights, beyond 
those applicable to the majority, are surely illustrative of a social attitude 
that is not merely rooted in individual selfishness, even if the impetus for 
“new rights” springs from particular desires. The multiplication of rights 
places more growing demands on civil and political institutions, and the 
objective order is transformed by the continued recognition of further 
elements of individual particularity. However, once rights are formally 
recognized, individuals living in these communities must respond ac- 
cordingly. This is an important point when, in many instances, the right 
or freedom granted is not one that every individual will enjoy to the same 
extent. While ethical institutions are transformed by this movement, so 
too is the understanding of individual citizens. 

The recognition of a diversity of rights within civil society is a comple- 
tion of the Christian Idea in secular form. It is clear to any observer that 
the post-modern collapse of trust in institutions—religious, political, eco- 
nomic—has ushered in a period of significant instability in civil society. 
Yet, even amid a deeply polarized civic landscape, more rights are recog- 
nized, and rights that were novel a generation ago, are assumed today. 
For example, the rights of mentally and physically disabled people to 
receive accommodation by civic institutions would be questioned by few 
nowadays. Yet, less than fifty years ago, disabled citizens were often 
denied access to educational institutions, participation in the economy 
and a host of other freedoms. Despite the vacuity of much of contempo- 
rary popular culture, and the countless illustrations of an economic order 
that is exploitative and grounded in the lowest aspects of human nature, 
social progress in terms of the recognition of a common human worth 
continues. One might look to China, where the emergence of an economic 
middle class is producing necessarily a demand for greater freedom and 
the recognition of rights. A greater proportion of society, throughout any 
time in history, has access to civil liberties. In liberal democratic societies, 
as anticipated by Hegel, civil society is founded upon and engaged in 
promoting human beings as free. Hegel’s account of civil society is not a 
narrow account of human freedom that debases people as passion-driven 
egotists. Rather, it is an aspirational account that seeks to model society 
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such that the highest aspects of human nature may be enjoyed universal- 
ly and not only be the pursuit of a fortunate few. 


THE STATE 


Hegel had both high and low expectations of the relationship between 
citizens and the state. As indicated previously, it is in relationship to the 
state that an individual can most completely experience self-conscious- 
ness and develop an ethical identity. While this might happen for some 
people some of the time, as we have argued, Hegel did not think that all 
people would achieve this level of ethical development. Nonetheless, we 
argue that the modern political world exceeds Hegel’s expectations with 
respect to the development of ethical self-consciousness in contemporary 
political communities. 

The state, in its ideal form, embodies the self-consciousness of its citi- 
zenry. In the form of its institutions and laws, it demonstrates rational 
universality. By means of differentiation within its structure, the state 
also embodies the particular in its necessary and rational form. While a 
citizen can achieve self-consciousness by being recognized and thus rec- 
ognizing himself in the mind of another, so too, and perhaps even more 
fully, is self-consciousness achieved in light of a state that fully takes up 
his nature as its own. Hence, “it is only through being a member of the 
state that the individual . . . has objectivity, truth, and ethical life.” 28 
Hegel’s further description of the state as the “march of God in the 
world” indicates the importance that Hegel places on the role of the state 
in fulfilling self-consciousness.?? Through his participation in civil soci- 
ety, the individual learns the necessity of conforming elements of his will 
to the universal if he is to achieve any satisfaction; by means of his partic- 
ipation with the political community, the individual learns that his true 
satisfaction and freedom is the universal and he comes to desire its ends 
as his own. 

Hegel tells us that this description of the state is not of any particular 
state, but rather of the state as Idea. Of actual states, Hegel notes that it is 
unlikely that any will completely achieve the rational form described in 
the Elements of the Philosophy of Right. He explains, “The state is not a 
work of art; it exists in the world, and hence in the sphere of arbitrariness, 
contingency, and error, and bad behaviour may disfigure it in many re- 
spects. But the ugliest man . . . is still a living human being; the affirma- 
tive aspect—life—survives in spite of such deficiencies, and it is with this 
affirmative aspect that we are here concerned.” 30 Given the reality of how 
political communities operate in the world, Hegel is realistic about the 
possibilities of a perfectly ethical community. His point, instead, is only 
that insofar as a state is rational is it ethical. 
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When describing the ethical state, Hegel explains that its rationality 
does not depend on whether individuals recognize it as such or not.?! 
Instead, he suggests, many citizens will not perceive the ethical nature of 
their relationship to the state. Indeed, when explaining the role played by 
the members of legislative assemblies, Hegel says that despite one’s ex- 
pectation that these delegates are beneficial because they know what is in 
the best interest of the people, it is exactly this that these members do not 
know: “To know what one wills . . . is the fruit of profound cognition and 
insight, and this is the very thing which ‘the people’ lack.” 32 Hegel is not 
a naive political idealist. 

Setting aside what might be viewed, depending on one’s perspective, 
as either Hegel’s realism or pessimism, the overall current of his argu- 
ment is that as modernity progresses states and presumably their citizens 
will become more ethical; we believe there is evidence of this develop- 
ment in the contemporary world. One of the greatest objections that one 
might point to in argument against a more ethical citizenry is the general 
political apathy that makes itself most prominently apparent during elec- 
tions. In the western world, it seems that even the effort to vote is too 
much for many as turnout rates for federal elections in both Canada and 
the United States hover between 60 and 70 percent.* It could be difficult 
to argue that individuals desire the good of the state as their own, when 
they seemingly do not care who will govern it. 

Turnout rates at elections are not, however, the only indicator of polit- 
ical engagement. Hegel argues that large states will, by their very nature, 
dissuade many people from voting on the grounds that any rational indi- 
vidual will be able to easily assess how little his vote is worth in such a 
context.54 Nonetheless, several things should be noted with respect to 
voter turnout. First, we are assessing whether or not more people cur- 
rently perceive a common commitment between themselves and their 
political organizations as a whole than in previous ages. Have the major- 
ity of people transcended the position that their relationship to the state is 
merely a contractual one whereby they pay taxes and in return the state 
protects their lives, liberty, and property? Are people now more willing 
and even desirous of having a state that looks to the advantage of the 
whole, even if it means greater sacrifices for the individual? 

As evidence in favor of this proposition we might look to highly de- 
veloped social and economic safety nets that exist in western nations and 
the difficulty with which any government proceeds when seeking to 
eliminate these benefits. Roosevelt articulated the positive support for 
this in his second inaugural address in 1937: “The test of our progress is 
not whether we add more to the abundance of those who have much; it is 
whether we provide enough for those who have too little.” That this 
statement was not considered especially controversial at the time is a 
measure of the general acceptance of the principles of the New Deal, 
regardless of the subsequent imperfections in the application of FDR’s 
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vision. By 1971, even Richard Nixon could admit that he had become a 
Keynesian. 

It is an unfortunate reality of most western nations that the majority of 
people who depend on the welfare state are, for a variety of reasons, 
without a voice in social debate. Instead, it is those who, most often, carry 
the tax burden for these programs that ensure they are maintained. It is 
presumably safe to say that the majority of people in the western world 
accept, in principle, that one role of the state is the protection of all indi- 
viduals within it, although they may disagree about certain details as to 
how this is accomplished.* 

As true as this may be, it is also important to note that Hegel does not 
emphasize the development of social and economic safety nets as the 
most important role of the ethical state. Instead, his focus is on the state in 
its capacity to develop a rational and self-conscious citizenry. Yet, he 
recognizes with great insight the problem of poverty for both individuals 
as well as the community as a whole. Hegel explains: 


[The poor person] is conscious of himself as an infinite, free being, and 
thus arises the demand that his external existence should correspond to 
this consciousness . . . [But] The poor man feels as if he were related to 
an arbitrary will, to human contingency .. . that he is put into this state 
of division through an arbitrary will. Self-consciousness appears driven 
to the point where it no longer has any rights, where freedom has no 
existence. 36 


Some would undoubtedly argue that the prominence of the current wel- 
fare state opposes the creation of rational and ethical citizens, creating 
instead a population that is dependent on the larger whole and unable to 
achieve the level of self-consciousness that Hegel describes.°” While true 
perhaps in certain instances, this position has at least two flaws. First, it 
ignores the systemic and cultural causes of poverty and disengagement 
that for many blameless people are next to impossible to overcome on 
their own. Equal opportunity requires that everyone start at the same 
position regardless of where they then end up.** Second, such a position 
ascribes the worst to those who, for whatever reason, participate in social 
welfare programs, assuming that once they have received these benefits, 
they will be satisfied with them and will not seek to gain an independent 
life of their own. While this may be true of some, presumably it is not of 
all, and we believe most would agree that it is worth the cost of taking 
care of those who are unable to take care of themselves, thereby giving 
some the opportunity to enter what Hegel describes as a rational ethical 
life. Political apathy aside, there is some evidence that citizens of contem- 
porary western nations see themselves as obliged in some fashion to the 
good of their communities. 

New forms of media enable citizens to be politically engaged in more 
diverse fashions. It is certainly the case that with higher levels of overall 
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education, and with the explosion of information technology and social 
media, there is now more information readily available to more people 
than ever before. Hegel tells us that, in his own age, legislative assemblies 
that are open to the public are the greatest educational tools for citizens. 
For, “it is from this above all that the people can learn the true nature of 
their interests,” and, in such political communities, there is “a much more 
lively attitude toward the state” than a community in which assemblies 
take place behind closed doors.3 People, given the opportunity to see 
their representatives debate the issues of the day, Hegel argues, are given 
real insight into the nature of what is at stake and what it is that they 
themselves truly desire. In essence, legislative debates allow citizens the 
opportunity to see themselves as they actually are, as rational and multi- 
faceted beings. They thereby gain a kind of self-consciousness that debate 
around a dinner table cannot generate. 

In the contemporary world, citizens are surrounded by thoughtful 
and intelligent arguments (as well as those put together with less 
thought) about the issues of the day. Not only can they watch legislative 
debates from the comfort of their homes, they can read innumerable anal- 
ysis of debates and are privy to more alternative perspectives than in any 
other age. One need only think about the role of both mass and social 
media in the development of recent citizen revolts in Libya, Egypt, and 
Syria to see how the new forms of media enable a kind of political en- 
gagement that was never before imagined. While even in developed 
countries the kind of uneducated rabble that Hegel describes in Elements 
of the Philosophy of Right may still exist, the percentage of the population 
that is educated is surely greater than ever before. 40 

Finally, among people who do not vote, many voice their belief that 
their single vote is too insignificant or that there is little choice among the 
candidates and, thus, it does not matter who wins.*! While such explana- 
tions are often frustrating for those who seek to see a more politically 
engaged citizenry, it may also be an indicator that the status quo is actual- 
ly fine. Hegel argues that the true nature of patriotism is not generally 
found in great acts of sacrifice for the state, but rather exists more quietly, 
and that one is perhaps unaware of it within oneself: “in essence it is that 
disposition which, in normal conditions and circumstances of life, habitu- 
ally knows that the community is the substantial basis and end.” * The 
habit of patriotism, he explains, lies in a general willingness to pay taxes 
and obedience to the law. “Representational thought, he tells us, “ima- 
gines that the state is held together by force; but what holds it together is 
simply the basic sense of order which everyone possesses.” 43 Given the 
extensive constitutional structures and laws currently in place, that peo- 
ple appear to be apathetic about their government is perhaps a natural 
and even good thing, as it indicates that people are secure and under- 
stand that they will continue to be. It is both a sense that their vote will 
not change anything, but also, despite seemingly endless complaints, 
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such individuals, when pushed, would presumably also agree that there 
is not much substantially that has to be changed. 

This may not be the same as the ethical self-consciousness that Hegel 
describes. Yet, Hegel’s argument is that the state should incorporate the 
full interests of its citizens, both particular and universal. Further, he 
argues that when these interests are not adequately represented, affected 
individuals will inevitably find the will and necessary voice to seek 
change. In saying this, Hegel is referring not only to an individual whose 
particular and idiosyncratic desires are left unattended. Rather, Hegel 
understands human nature as comprised of both universal and particular 
elements; we are rational as well as desiring beings, and many of our 
desires are for rational ends. A political community that does not ulti- 
mately reflect the rationality of its citizens will not ultimately be satisfac- 
tory. What appears as political apathy might better be described as politi- 
cal satisfaction, or at least sufficient satisfaction that Hegel’s world-his- 
torical individuals, at least in the relatively stable western world, are not 
at present needed. 

This, however, raises the potential criticism that citizens such as these 
will not be prepared when an actual crisis does arise. Individuals who 
have been lulled into a kind of stupor of satisfaction may not be able to 
shake this habit for the kind of patriotism required when the largest of 
sacrifices is needed. Hegel, however, argues that it is exactly this kind of 
general acceptance of the state that ultimately founds the greatest acts of 
patriotism. Presumably, his argument is that citizens who have grown 
accustomed to finding their needs and ends within those of their political 
community will be moved even more fully when the state itself is threat- 
ened. Mark Helprin appears to make the same argument in his novel 
Freddy and Fredericka. Prior to describing a particularly inane and, of 
course, fictional session of the British House of Commons, the book’s 
narrator notes, “without a crisis or a crisis in the making, without a threat 
to the life of the nation, and in any but a golden age, no leader could be 
great, and great men seemed out of their element on the green benches of 
the Commons, having no more place amid the saccharine boo-hoo-hoo- 
ing and bureaucratic chuckering than Moses in a tea room or Joan of Arc 
in an aerobic dance class.” © The corollary of Helprin’s scornful observa- 
tion on the ordinary state of parliamentary institutions is that when a 
moment of crisis does appear greatness arises from the most unexpected 
of corners. 

The political career of Winston Churchill might supply an example 
acceptable to Strauss, who admired the English Prime Minister. The shift- 
ing sands of Churchill’s political fortunes coincided with the general state 
of peril of his nation. Unquestionably his greatest hour was when Eng- 
land most required his charismatic leadership. Following the war, the 
tedium of the years of recovery found no place for a Churchill. A more 
recent example might be seen in the figure of Rudy Giuliani. Immediately 
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prior to the 9/11 attacks, Giuliani seemed to have reached his political 
“best before date.” He had failed in his quest to receive the democratic 
nod to pursue the Senate seat formerly held by Daniel Patrick Moynihan. 
Hillary Clinton had the decisive support of the polls. In addition, person- 
al and political scandals were swirling around him and it appeared as if 
just making it to the end of his term as mayor would be a significant 
accomplishment. That all changed on 9/11. In the days following, Giulia- 
ni’s strong leadership was both needed and embraced. This led to a wave 
of popularity that made him a realistic presidential contender for a time. 
Yet, upon the resumption of ordinary life in America, Giuliani was re- 
stored to his previous stature as just another politician with too much 
baggage. While no one would suggest Giuliani was another Churchill, 
both were examples of liberal democracies embracing a noble (even aris- 
tocratic, in Churchill’s case) vision of leadership in times of crisis. Despite 
the fact that such leaders were eventually viewed as flawed by their 
former ardent supporters, the truth of what was sought during the period 
in which they were needed is evident. The democratic state continues to 
require certain noble principles—courage, self-sacrifice, and justice— 
even if these are eclipsed for periods of time by the banality of daily 
political life. Even more remarkably perhaps, the modern democratic 
state can supply leadership that rises above the purported desires of the 
last men when needed. This might suggest that stable regimes, in times of 
relative peace, have less need of great men and women. Perhaps then 
some celebration of liberal societies is more appropriate than lamenting 
the absence of Caesars and Napoleons. 

Hegel compares existing political communities to the ugliest of men, 
letting the reader know that he understood that the Idea of the state 
would be necessarily transfigured when practically and particularly in- 
stantiated. The ethical life he describes in Elements of the Philosophy of 
Right is not envisioned as existing in the manner that he describes. Hegel, 
however, also tells us that even ugly men can be rational and good. One 
merely has to look at them in the right light. Contemporary political 
orders of the western world are examples of Hegel’s ugly men. Yet, as we 
have argued here, this does not preclude rational developments occur- 
ring within them. Many conservative critics would argue that the exam- 
ples we have used are only further evidence of the worsening of the 
human ethical condition. Hegel, we believe, would disagree. These exam- 
ples of the acceptance of greater individuality within western political 
communities serve instead to make citizens stronger and more rational. 
In the very least, the recognition of the reality of the diverse nature of 
individual subjectivity, as well as of the power it can have in the lives of 
individuals and communities, is only prudent and, as Hegel argues, is 
actually demonstrative of what is objectively true and right. To accept the 
diversity of individuals serves not to weaken the true or the good, but 
rather serves as evidence of such elements at work in human life. 
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In the preceding chapters we have sought to both describe Leo Strauss’s 
critique of Hegel’s thought and to respond to that critique where appro- 
priate. In doing so, we have argued that not all of what Strauss cri- 
tiques—historicism, relativism, and nihilism—can be blamed on Hegel. 
In fact, many of Strauss’s concerns about modernity are shared by Hegel. 
Thus, our argument has two aspects. First, we offer a different interpreta- 
tion of certain central aspects of Hegel’s thought as presented by Strauss. 
In this regard, we argue, in common with many other scholars, that 
Strauss’s Hegel is really Kojéve’s reinterpretation of Hegel, at several key 
moments. Second, we argue that some of the elements of Hegel’s thought 
that Strauss identifies and criticizes can be defended. In doing this, we 
are defending elements of modern society against Strauss’s criticism, and 
suggesting that the roots of this defense can be found in Hegel’s religious 
and political philosophy. 

Thus, in chapter three, we advanced the position that Strauss’s avoid- 
ance of any serious engagement with Christian philosophy or theology 
leaves him at a distinct disadvantage when interpreting Hegel. While we 
do not engage in a detailed exploration of Hegel’s relation to orthodox 
Christian doctrine, we suggest that the key doctrinal elements of that 
tradition—the incarnation, atonement, resurrection and the trinity, not to 
mention Christian anthropology —are all present in Hegel’s thought and 
contribute fundamentally to the form and content of his argument. Doull 
expresses the relationship this way: 


The Phenomenology of Spirit, as an introduction to the science of Logic 
and the other parts of the Hegelian system, does not lead everyone to 
the system, whatever presuppositions one may hold as to how, if at all, 
‘spirit’ can be known philosophically. What ‘spirit’ means is taken to be 
known through the Christian religion: the triune God in himself, the 
creation of irrational nature and of the rational creature, implicitly spir- 
itual, the division or ‘fall’ of the rational creature, the revelation of what 
God is in the incarnation, death and resurrection of the Son, the conver- 
sion thereby of the division into a moment of concrete spiritual form 
unifying God and the human individual. That this belief —expressed in 
a thinking which used natural relations for that which was beyond 
them —could be known as true also for thought had long since been the 
interest of philosophical Christians; a necessary interest since, for other 
than philosophical thought, the Vorstellung was incredible. ! 
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The question of Hegel’s own orthodoxy is surely less easily settled now 
in a period where the manifold variants of protestant religious expression 
are nearly matched by the variety of theologies and pieties found even 
within Catholicism. Nevertheless, the central Christian doctrine of the 
reconciliation of the universal and particular in a person who is at once 
human and divine is the theological foundation for the account of moder- 
nity that Hegel presents. It is this reconciliation—the union of objectivity 
and subjectivity—in political form that Hegel views as a positive devel- 
opment (indeed, an absolute development) while Strauss views the same 
as either impossible or ruinous to human good. 

Certainly, the New Testament reflects this union of the divine princi- 
ple with human subjectivity. While the Incarnation is the concrete em- 
bodiment of this truth in history, the Gospels record numerous instances 
of Jesus challenging abstract law and asserting the need for an inward 
recognition of the principle. This distinction between the letter and the 
spirit imposes an internal moral responsibility on believers. No one is 
exempt from this project of self-governance. This is ultimately a democra- 
tizing moral imperative. All must take responsibility for their own ethical 
lives. This requires a respect for individuals as moral agents that in turn 
produces a radical equality. 

The consequences of this “freedom from the law” are wide-ranging 
and consume much of moral and political philosophy in succeeding cen- 
turies.? For example, Augustine engages in a protracted debate with the 
Pelagians over the proper relation of external works to the internal princi- 
ple of faith. This, in turn, continues to be a central tension for another 
twelve centuries and beyond, finding its most explicit discussion in the 
protestant reformers. The insistence by the reformers, in general, on the 
inward subjective response of the individual believer to the objective 
gospel proclamation, is the hallmark of both reformed theology and those 
polities influenced by it. Lutheran Germany, as well as Protestant Eng- 
land, and eventually America, find increasing space for individual sub- 
jectivity in religious (and other social) expression. This is not an immedi- 
ate process; the laws enforcing Protestant conformity are as rigid and 
brutal as their Catholic counterparts for generations in Europe. However, 
out of this religious revolution emerges a consensus in Europe and gener- 
ally in the New World, that the Christian religion requires freedom for 
the individual and cannot be imposed by the state. This, in turn, opens 
the door for religious pluralism and requires religious tolerance. Most 
liberal democracies eventually recognize this and reflect it in various 
forms of constitutional guarantees of freedom of religious thought and 
expression. 

For Strauss, the key distinction between Athens and Jerusalem, as we 
have argued, can only be maintained by avoiding consideration of the 
development of Christian thought. The origin of this distinction lies with 
the early church author, Tertullian, who wrote: 
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What indeed has Athens to do with Jerusalem? What has the Academy 
to do with the Church? What have heretics to do with Christians? Our 
instruction comes from the porch of Solomon, who had himself taught 
that the Lord should be sought in simplicity of heart. Away with all 
attempts to produce a Stoic, Platonic, and dialectic Christianity! We 
want no curious disputation after possessing Christ Jesus, no inquisi- 
tion after receiving the gospel! When we believe, we desire no further 
belief. For this is our first article of faith, that there is nothing which we 
ought to believe besides.’ 


It is important to remember that Tertullian was condemned by the 
church as a heretic (although not, it must be confessed, on this point). His 
refusal to take up ancient philosophy is not shared by the entirety of the 
Christian intellectual tradition that follows, even if the proper relation 
between faith and reason will continue to be the struggle of Christian 
thinkers. However, the question raised by Tertullian is never seriously 
considered by Strauss in the light of the claims of Christian theology or 
philosophy. Hegel, on the other hand, seeks to resolve exactly this is- 
sue—the relation between Athens and Jerusalem —and his Lectures on the 
Philosophy of Religion point to Christianity as the perfect reconciliation of 
the principles represented by those two cities. 

Of course, since the collapse of Aquinas’s medieval synthesis, the 
ground was laid for the separation of faith and reason that Aquinas had 
painstakingly united in the Summa Theologica. Ockham, Cusa, and Marsil- 
ius of Padua, in the generations immediately following Aquinas, argued 
variously for a separation of secular and spiritual thought and institu- 
tions. By leaping over the first thirteen centuries of Christian thought and 
beginning with Marsilius, then moving quickly to Machiavelli and 
Hobbes, Strauss avoids any argument that might reconcile, or at least not 
dichotomize, faith and reason, theology and philosophy. The Protestant 
thinkers (of whom Machiavelli was perhaps a kind of strange forerunner 
and Hobbes was a product) require a new formulation of this relation- 
ship. The collapse of medieval political institutions was intimately con- 
nected with this reconsideration of the place of religious authority to 
human reason and freedom. 

In Kant, the separation of belief from reason found its clearest and 
strongest modern advocate. The powerful arguments of the Critique of 
Pure Reason demonstrate the inadequacy of the medieval synthesis to the 
modern scientific mind. In large measure, Hegel’s philosophy of religion, 
and his metaphysics and ontology, are a response to Kant. Strauss is 
sympathetic to Kant’s separation of belief and reason and we have 
argued that this is near the root of Strauss’s sympathy for the anti-Hege- 
lian positions that arise in the nineteenth century (e.g., Nietzsche) and 
move through his own teachers (e.g., Heidegger) into the twentieth. As 
much as Strauss dissents from Nietzsche and Heidegger, at many points 
his fundamental sympathy for Kantian metaphysics against Hegel’s 
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places him in crucial agreement with the very existentialist thinkers that 
he blames for many of modernity’s ills. 

Against Strauss we have argued that Hegel is not an atheist, advocat- 
ing a merely secular horizon for human beings. Instead, Hegel’s empha- 
sis on subjectivity and human freedom is posited in relation to, and in 
tension with, the Absolute. There are, in fact, eternal objective principles 
insisted upon by Hegel. However, these principles are necessarily medi- 
ated through human subjectivity. The peculiar form of the Christian re- 
ligion sets forth and requires a taking up of free subjectivity into the 
Absolute. Put another way, the Absolute is made known in human sub- 
jectivity. Obviously, this admits readily of all the forms of interpretation 
from atheism, through pantheism, that readers of Hegel have variously 
claimed since his death. Instead, we have argued that Hegel’s religious 
thought is compatible with much of Christian theology and, in fact, that 
Christianity leads to the institutional forms advocated by Hegel. Not- 
withstanding this, it is ironic, although perhaps not surprising, that the 
Christian church has not always realized the content of its thought, and, 
instead, often simply aligns itself with the state in its various forms or 
with the personality of its leader. 

The consideration of Hegel’s religious thought and our identification 
of the failure of Strauss to take seriously Hegel’s Christianity provides a 
foundation for our interpretation of Strauss’s treatment of Hegel’s politi- 
cal thought. We have argued that Hegel’s apprehension of the conse- 
quences of Christian doctrine, with respect to the role of subjectivity and 
freedom, is foundational for his political thought. It is our position that 
just as Strauss either ignores or misunderstands Hegel’s religious posi- 
tions, so consequently he misunderstands and thereby levels incorrect 
criticisms towards Hegel’s political philosophy. This is partially because 
of the intervention of Kojève, through whose lens Strauss reads Hegel. 

On this we agree with Strauss: the guiding principle of modernity is 
freedom. We further agree that Hegel is the great champion of this posi- 
tion. We disagree about the origins of this principle, finding it in the very 
heart of Christianity, rather than in the various waves of modernity set 
against antiquity. We further disagree about the value of this modern 
principle and about Strauss’s claim that it is irreconcilable with either 
virtue or the human good in general. 

Another major element of Strauss’s criticism of Hegel concerns the 
idea of progress toward a world homogenous state. We have argued, 
along with others, that this element of Strauss’s argument is based upon 
Kojeve’s reading of Hegel. Kojéve’s reduction of the moving force of 
progress in Hegel’s thought to the passions and the struggle for recogni- 
tion distorts Hegel’s meaning materially. While the Phenomenology por- 
trays this struggle, it is only one moment in the dialectic of human devel- 
opment towards self-consciousness. The Philosophy of Right, and the Phi- 
losophy of History, fill in this picture considerably. Human passions are 
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only part of the nature that we use to appropriate the Absolute. Ultimate- 
ly, the Idea, recognized by our rational faculty, directs human progress 
towards the manifestation of the truth in the world. 

The driving force behind progress toward the ethical state is the desire 
for freedom. This is a rational end in itself. However, it also accords with 
our greatest desire. The role of modern institutions is to reconcile our 
desire for recognition, freedom, and a host of lesser goods, to our rational 
end. That such a task will be imperfectly executed is necessarily the case 
because of the variety and contingency of human existence in the world. 
In the same way, this variety precludes a single form of the manifestation 
of the principle of freedom. In “[recognizing] in the semblance of the 
temporal and transient the substance which is immanent and the eternal 
which is present,”* we are acknowledging that the appearance of the 
eternal good need not be homogenous in form. In fact, Hegel foresees 
individual states as necessarily continuing to represent the “ethical 
whole” amid diverse “passions, interests and ends.” 5 

In the end, Hegel’s argument does not lead simply to an abstract 
mutual recognition of our subjective existence. Nor does it envision the 
collapse of subjectivity into an objective oneness. We are Spirit insofar as 
we unite subjectivity with the objective good. The progress of history, as 
understood by Hegel, is towards a state that at once allows us to realize 
our subjective freedom while also directing us towards, and grounding 
us in, the objective good. 

For Hegel, three spheres are essential in the development of ethical 
political individuals—the family, civil society, and the state. Strauss 
would presumably find the forms of each of these three elements to be 
defective in the modern world. The swapping of freedom in place of 
virtue is alleged to be at the root of human corruption. From an ancient 
perspective, this position makes perfect sense. The change that Christian- 
ity makes to the ancient account of anthropology and the relationship 
between the particular and the universal brings forth the possibility of an 
alternate account. Our telos is both knowable and attainable. Only by 
knowing ourselves as free can we enter into this new kingdom. Yet, this 
freedom is not solely constituted by our subjectivity. Our free wills are 
united to the eternal logos present within us. The family, civil society, and 
the state must all reflect both sides of this union. We learn to will the 
objective good by habituation in willing the good for others. This is a 
principle of modern family life, wherein families are less certainly held 
together by natural bonds and increasingly are seen to require free and 
rational wills to function properly. Similarly, civil society is an arena that 
allows us to pursue our subjective desires, yet we are taught that they can 
only be satisfied by acknowledging principles beyond ourselves. These 
principles are instantiated in the law, but are also represented to us in the 
need to accord respect and dignity to others in daily life. New laws, 
reflecting newly recognized rights, are imposed initially (and perhaps 
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abstractly), but insofar as they are consistent with the principles of this 
modern society then they will eventually come to be freely acknowl- 
edged and observed. Everything from equal rights for women, thought 
once to be counter to natural law, to the recognition of the validity of 
different sexual orientations are representative of the capacity of civil 
society to adapt as it more completely expresses its own principles. 

Recently, among others, the American philosopher and writer Kwame 
Anthony Appiah has argued for a perspective consistent with liberalism 
that he identifies as “cosmopolitanism.”® This involves the extension of 
the mutual respect that members of one society have for one another to 
all people. Rather than necessarily pointing towards a single world 
government, or world homogenous state, this position recognizes the 
universal truth of liberalism. The particular contingent circumstances of 
individual cultures need not be threatened by such a cosmopolitan out- 
look. However, the long intellectual and moral struggle that individual 
liberal regimes have experienced in actualizing their principles can be 
expected to be the experience of those engaged in the extension of the 
same principles to a wider community of people elsewhere. 

It is not immediately clear, for example, if liberal democracies are 
obliged to intervene in the affairs of societies that are perceived to oper- 
ate with less than liberal principles. That such a debate should be part of 
the social discourse of liberal societies does not deny the western consen- 
sus around the value of liberty. Even those who are non-interventionists, 
or at least those who oppose military intervention, often seek other 
means of promoting liberal social transformation. Both left and right of- 
ten condemn human rights abuses in other societies, while differing vast- 
ly on how to respond to those abuses. The nearly worldwide abhorrence 
of apartheid in South Africa, the mobilization of both conservative and 
leftist opinion in liberal societies against repressive regimes in the Middle 
East in 2010 and 2011, and such formal documents as the United Nations 
Declaration of Human Rights, are all signs of the development of a 
shared account of the importance of certain preconditions for human 
flourishing. While it is easy to list those elements of modern society that 
are not in conformity with the ideal of an ethical state, the real question is 
whether these are signs of progress towards a more ethical society. 

None of the foregoing directly responds to the charge that modernity 
has produced a race of last men. In the end, Hegel’s argument would 
have to be that the conditions for a virtuous life exist wherever liberty 
exists. While the splendid achievements of ancient Athens do not seem to 
have a precise modern parallel, it would be hard to demonstrate that 
there are fewer people than ever pursuing philosophy or attempting to 
live the good life. Indeed, if one were to accept the Christian account that 
the good life involves charity as much as wisdom, one might be able to 
argue that most liberal regimes are considerably less harsh and more 
charitable than their ancient predecessors. Social welfare systems, while 
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under economic strain at present, still reflect a societal commitment to 
care for the disadvantaged at a cost to everyone else. Moreover, in liberal 
societies, individuals are free to pursue the life of the mind and whatever 
spiritual path they choose. These opportunities are available, for the first 
time in history, to women as well as men. Higher education is accessible 
for more people in our time than at any time throughout history. A man 
of mixed race, born to no title and without wealth, can receive a first-class 
education and become president of the United States. To dismiss the 
elements of good in these indicators requires perhaps a different account 
of good than the Christian definition offers. 

For Hegel, modernity is about the reconciliation of individual subjec- 
tivity with objective truth. The institutions of modern liberal democracies 
are ethical in form insofar as they are constructed to achieve just this goal. 
The rule of law is predicated not only upon a certain liberal account of 
rights, but also upon the belief that there are objective goods, which 
positive laws seek to reflect. The refusal to delineate the particular objec- 
tive goods protected by liberal constitutions does not mean that the soci- 
eties founded upon these institutions do not believe in such goods. Rath- 
er, in the ethical state, as understood by Hegel, the individual subject is 
obliged to appropriate those goods within the context of his contingent 
circumstances. The state seeks to guarantee freedom for this activity. This 
is the only way that individuals may find a free subjective relation to the 
Absolute good. Of course this allows many (and messy) paths to the 
realization of such an end. We might recall Robert Pippin’s insight that 
“All the Hegelian needs to show is that, as rational individuals (even if 
not wholly rational), there will be no rational basis for any dissatisfaction 
[within the modern world].”” Our liberty dictates that we can pursue 
either those ends that lead to satisfaction or those ends that are self- 
destructive. 

The objections that Leo Strauss raises against modern society are easi- 
ly sustained in many respects. A liberal and egalitarian society is less 
interested in singular examples of greatness and even distrusts conspicu- 
ous nobility. Techne is more valued than sophia. The vulgarity and irra- 
tionality of much popular entertainment is a frequently cited and easy 
target by writers less profound and subtle than Strauss. Certainly, if we 
contrast Jersey Shore to the plays of Sophocles, condemnation of the cul- 
ture that produced the former and is ignorant of the latter is simple. The 
last men have clearly won, if we rest with this type of comparison. How- 
ever, the argument of this book is that in a world wherein Spirit is made 
manifest in the lives of contingent and free beings, more people than ever 
before have opportunities to pursue the good life for human beings. The 
sheer multitude of choices possible for people in terms of the exercise of 
their wills in countless spheres inevitably produces results that are disap- 
pointing to those who choose differently. 
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But, our argument is not simply that it is possible to pursue the good 
life in modernity. That would be the faintest of praises and one that even 
Strauss would concede in modernity’s favor. Rather, our argument, echo- 
ing Hegel's, is that despite the deprivations that arise from human self- 
ishness and rejection of reason, the Absolute not only endures in the 
world, but is increasingly manifest. Perhaps it is possible to see the nihil- 
istic elements of modern technological culture as defective forms of west- 
ern rationality and freedom, rather than as illustrations of the inherent 
and inevitably destructive consequences of those principles.* While the 
left and the right respectively see western reason on the one hand, or 
subjectivity and freedom on the other, as the source of our contemporary 
decadence, Hegel asserts that both must be aspects of our lives as spirit. 

In their proper forms, duly accommodating the truth of the other, 
reason and subjectivity do not produce last men. Human beings who 
know themselves to be free, at home in the world of particularity and 
contingency, are able (in this freedom) to see the Absolute present both in 
the world and as an object of thought, and are the true children of moder- 
nity. The persistence of theism in our post-modern world (and not only in 
radicalized, anti-liberal forms) suggests a yearning for something beyond 
the satisfaction of mere sensual appetites. For Hegel, this is not merely a 
vestige of pre-liberal ignorance, but rather an enduring aspect of human 
beings’ nature as Spirit. The recognition of the true nature of the family, 
as grounded in willing the good to others with whom a true bond of love 
is formed, the extension of liberal civil institutions to include those previ- 
ously marginalized or excluded, and the grounding of states that recog- 
nize both human freedom and the objective good are all means by which 
the modern world is moving, however haltingly, towards a more com- 
plete realization of an ethical society. 
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